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It Happened at Toronto 


Read the Complete Story in the 
Toronto Convention Proceedings 


Since finances do not permit free distribution of the Con- 
vention Proceedings to all clubs as was formerly done, only 
a limited number of copies will be printed for those who 


order copies in advance of publication. 


EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy of the Toronto Convention 
Proceedings as a part of its records. There is much in this volume that 
is very useful to every club, with regard to club administration and club 
activities. This is the only way clubs can get the practical value of the 
suggestions for club activity and club administration that results from 


the convention. 


DISTRICT OFFICIALS SHOULD USE IT 


All district officials should have a copy of the Proceedings, in order 
to be fully informed as to all convention action and the reasons thereof. 
The official files of every district should be complete. Formerly copies of 
the Proceedings have been sent to the district ofhces, with the exception 


of the last several years. 


VALUE FOR INDIVIDUALS 
Those who were at the Convention will want the complete story. 
Those who were not there will want to have the complete story. Read the 


story of a great convention. 


The price will be determined by the total number of pages. It will not be more than, $2. 


That’s a small expense to any club to get the value of this Convention. 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. . . ; Chicago, III. 
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The Triumphant Power of Ideals 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT TORONTO 


E are meeting today in our 
Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis  Interna- 


tional. In brief, we shall review some 
of the experiences of the past and pre- 
pare for the future. 

What ‘a delightful place for our 
meditations, here in Toronto, where 
some of you attended a former Inter- 
national Convention in 1922. Here 
we are in this beautiful Canadian city, 
a center of education, art, and cul- 
ture. 

Canada, we are here not only to 
hold our convention, but we are here 
to help Toronto celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary as an incorporated city. 
We are here to help Quebec celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of the St. Lawrence 


By JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


At the opening of the Eighteenth 


Annual 


Convention President 


Johns reviewed in summary man- 
ner the past year in Kiwanis and 
stressed the opportunities con- 
fronting the organization in the 
future. He pointed out the similari- 


ties 


United States; 


unity 
gains 


between Canada and the 
emphasized the 
in Kiwanis; told about the 
in membership; and urged 


the expanded practice of Kiwanis 
objectives toward the conquest of 
changing social relations. 


we are 


in Cleveland or 





River by Jacques Cartier. 

For more than a century, 
the two great countries | 
represented here today have | 
been building good will as a 
foundation for harmonious 
relationships. It must be | 
evident to everyone present | 
that Kiwanis clubs, through | 
their membership, have done | 
much to help promote these | 
friendly relations, and will do | 
much in the future to help | 
perpetuate this confidence 
and understanding. 

We deeply appreciate the | 
splendid welcome extended | 
us by all officials represent- 
ing the Canadian Govern- | 
ment, and especially the | 
warm welcome we have re- 
ceived from the city of 
Toronto. 

During my term of office, 
and through my visits to 
Canada, I have been im- 
pressed with the way that 
Canadians make Americans 
feel at home. We are just 








as much at home in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, or Vancouver, as 


. Johns, 


Dr. William 2: Carrington, newly elected International 9 naan with Joshua 


Saint Paul. 
I have discovered that north of the 





Immediate Past Inter 





imaginary line so many of us hear 
about but never see, life flows a little 
more deliberately; business manages 
to get along with fewer conferences, 
and not quite so much supervision; we 
hear but little boasting, high pressure 
methods work at lower pressures; we 
find competition very strong and less 
spectacular than in the States. 

The people speak the same language, 
understand the same idioms, and many 
use the same slang. The same churches 
face the same problems. It may be 
that the churches in Canada do not 
produce the same sensationalism as do 
the churches in the States. 

There is little difference in govern- 
ment forms and practices between our 
two forms of government. To me, the 
Canadian form seems less 
complex, more flexible, and 
more responsible, and it cer- 
tainly suits Canadian needs 
better than any other form 
that it might adopt. 

If the Canadian Governor 
General were elected instead 
of being appointed by the 
Crown, or the President’s 
functions were confined to 
signing documents and estab- 
lishing social precedents, 
each country could adopt the 
other’s form of government 
without changing any of the 
essential results to the ordin- 
ary man. 

That the Canadian respect 
for law, principally criminal 
law and order is more pro- 
found than in the States is 
evident to anyone who has 
visited in the two countries 
for any period of time. Crim- 
inals are brought more 
speedily to justice; police cor- 
ruption while not unknown, 
is the exception. So far as 
I have been able to learn, 
gang rule has not threatened 
any Canadian city. 
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International Vice-Presidents Whyte an 


d Schramm join in drinking «a toast to the King of England 





and to the President of the United States. President Johns in the center. 


Ten years ago I was induced to be- 
come a member of Kiwanis. During 
that period of time, I have been in 
continual service for our organization, 
and it is a great joy to me, personally, 
that this service should be climaxed in 
this beautiful city of Toronto. 

During the past year, I have visited 
twenty-five of the twenty-nine districts 
of Kiwanis, including both districts 
in Canada. My travels have taken me 
over about 50,000 miles, and I have 
devoted to my work ninety per cent 
of my time. 

At the time of my election as Presi- 
dent, I had served five years on the 
International Board, and during all 
this time as a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

During this time, as most of you 
know, we had gone through some try- 
ing times. We had heard much about 
the finances of our organization at our 
Board meetings. It had been thorough- 
ly discussed and understood. 


Stabilization of Membership 


Upon my election, I suggested to 
the Board we suspend the talk of 
finances for my year in office, as much 
as possible, and devote our whole time 
to a stabilization of our membership, 
and that we talk about our objects and 
objectives instead. I also requested all 
past International, district and club 
officers to take renewed interest in 
bringing, not only to the membership 
of the clubs, but to the public as a 
whole, a better understanding of our 
objects and objectives. 

It was stressed again before the 
governors and committee chairmen at 
the International Council Meeting in 
Chicago last November. Except in one 


or two instances, my suggestions were 
carried out. I have had one hundred 
per cent codperation from the Inter- 
national Board, district governors, and 
committee chairmen and of all clubs 
except in perhaps two instances, and 
I am reasonably sure, when they fully 
understand, we shall have their co- 
éperation also. 

After my long service on the Board, 
and being fully advised of our finances 
at all times, and knowing the retrench- 
ments we have already made, may I 
say to you in all earnestness, and only 
with a desire to be helpful, that we 
cannot possibly make further retrench- 
ments without undermining a _ great 
organization, and in a large degree 
destroying its purposes. 

During the past year, through the 
splendid coéperation of the Interna- 
tional Board and our efficient office 
force at International Headquarters, 
we have been able to work entirely 
within our budget, and at the same 
time, keep sufficient in reserve at all 
times to meet any probable emergency. 

No International President, within 
my knowledge, has had a more sincere 
and earnest organization to work with 
than your President. The Interna- 
tional Board has worked in the closest 
harmony, devoting many hours to the 
problems of Kiwanis, and as a result, 
we have seen splendid results. 

To Secretary Parker, and all his able 
assistants, which includes every per- 
son in his office, I owe an everlasting 
debt of gratitude for the help they 
have given me this year. 

The governors, lieutenant governors, 
and committee chairmen, International 
and district, have given splendid serv- 
ice to our organization in many ways. 
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As a result of the service these good 
Kiwanians have rendered, we have seen 
for the first time in seven years, a 
stabilized membership and a net in- 
crease. We had a net loss in mem- 
bership alone for the last six months 
of 1932 of 6341. For the first six 
months of 1933, a net loss of 641. For 


the last six months of 1933, a net 
gain of 161. 
Net Gains 

But Kiwanis moves on. For the 


month of January, 1934, we saw a net 
gain in membership of 1561; for 
February 1288; March 1762; and 
April 1089; and for the month of May, 
with such reports from clubs as have 
come in, a net gain of 361 members, 
making in all a net gain of 6061 mem- 
bers this year. 

We have seen the deletions drop 
from 3731 for the first three months 
of 1933 to 2431 for the first three 
months of 1934. 

We have not only been able to 
stabilize our membership in established 
clubs, but we have been able to build 
new clubs in new communities. 
Through the splendid work of the dis- 
trict governors and their lieutenant 
governors, and the loyal work and sup- 
port of our field service representa- 
tives, we have been able to build 16 
new clubs. 


Kiwanis Education Needed 

The greatest problem that now con- 
fronts us is to educate these new 
members brought into our organiza- 
tion, so they may fully understand 
and appreciate our objects and objec- 
tives. Many of these new members 
have been in Kiwanis before, and have 
had to quit for reasons beyond their 
control. They have returned, because 
they are familiar with our purpose, 
but new members who have come in 
for the first time must receive our 
special attention. Many members are 
lost after coming into our organiza- 
tion because they fail to grasp what 
we are trying to do. This is un- 
fortunate for not only those who have 
become members but for Kiwanis. 

At no time since I have been in Ki- 
wanis have I seen the fine united 
Kiwanis spirit that prevails today in 
all our Kiwanis districts. This has 
been shown in the membership in- 
crease. Every one of the twenty-nine 
districts has shown an increase in 
membership during the year. I find, 
as I visit the districts, a very high 
type of officers. The lieutenant gov- 
ernors, through previous. training, 
have become an all important factor 
in our organization. To them, and 
the district secretaries, the governor 
must look for guidance and help. 

Our leadership training courses 
have done much for our own Kiwanis, 
but more for the communities where 
these leaders live. More and more 
they are taking their place as lead- 
ers in their home cities, and in their 
respective countries where needs exist. 
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Our special objectives, this year, 
have had much discussion in our own 
clubs, but perhaps more outside, in 
other groups. We shall hear much 
more in the future on these two im- 
portant subjects. 

The press, this year, has been espe- 
cially generous in bringing to the 
public, the full purposes of our or- 
ganization. It has been most gener- 
ous and kind to me. I am deeply 
grateful for these courtesies. 

We must continue to build on a solid 
foundation. 


Need for Ideals 


In my opinion, never since history 
began, has the irresistible and trium- 
phant power of an ideal so manifested 
itself nor has the human element in- 
jected itself into our lives as during the 
past few years, with such devotion to 
the old fidelities, eagerness to serve, 
patience under suffering, sublime sur- 
render of goods, of cherished plans, 
of friends, of self, that this ideal may 
triumph. We are living in a new era, 
a great age. 

We need not minimize the bewild- 
ering complex of human life and the 
puzzling intricacy of its unfoldings 
to history. We need not shut our 
eyes to the tragedy of it all, but in 
the slow, painful years, the splendor 
of achievement has far outweighed 
the tragedy. If we keep our ideals 
clearly before our minds, we shall yet 
survive and continue our civilization. 
The powers of mind and matter ready 
in this age to be organized toward 
high and worthy objects, are of un- 
precedented scope and content. The 
present-day economic and intellectual 
revolution has opened the door of 
human possibility wider than it ever 
was opened before. 

In these days that so distress and 
disconcert us, it is pre-eminently fit- 
ting that we pull ourselves together 
and anew submit to the crucible of 
thought, our estimate of the human 
achievement, the validity of our 
ideals for humanity, and of our 


notions as to what constitutes human 
progress. 

The noblest end of human effort 
is the development and elevation of 
men and women. 

There is an urgent cry for the im- 
provement of the human race. 

There are great opportunities 
awaiting all of us at the present time. 
There is so much to know, if we 
would only study and think. There 
is so much to do, if we would only 
do it. The rewards will be great if 
we can only wait and win them. 

When all is said and done, the 
brotherhood idea remains as the in- 
dispensable foundation upon which 
our great organization is built. 

Each of us must work for himself, 
and unless we do, no help from our 
brother Kiwanian can help us. We 
must never forget we are our broth- 
er’s halper, and we should at all 
times remember, that if our fellow 
Kiwanian does his best to help him- 
self our burden will be much lighter. 

We must not forget that at times 
we all stumble and halt, and need 
help ourselves, and we should always 
stand ready to extend a helping hand, 
wherever necessary and possible to 
do so. 

To be permanently effective, aid 
must always take a form of helping 
a man to help himself, and we can all 
best help ourselves as an organiza- 
tion, where we all work for a com- 
mon cause. 


Conquest of Social Relations 


We Kiwanians have many grave 
problems to solve, many evils to 
fight, and many things to do. Let us 
strive for the wisdom, the strength, 
the courage, and the virtue to do 
them. 

In this work, let us remember there 
is no neutrality between right and 
wrong, but only justice is to be sought 
and done. 

What we need today, more than 
anything else, is to try wherever pos- 
sible, to turn aside from this period of 
ease and idleness, and with firm step, 








A small section of one of the sessions at the Toronto Convention. 
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tread the rough road of earnest en- 
deavor, seeking at all times, to over- 
come wrong wherever it exists, and 
battle for the right in all things. 

We need no sympathy because we 
have to work, because we have burdens 
to carry. The greatest thing life offers, 
is an opportunity to work at some- 
thing worth while. We have no room 
today for the mere idler, those who 
try to shirk the duties which life brings 
to all of us. 

Some despair, but I have a firm 
conviction that we still have ideals in 
business. This thought is based upon 
the fact that the human individual 
seems incapable of living without 
ideals. Social groups, in all stages of 
their development, give abundant evi- 
dence of ideals, which crystallize into 
custom, law, and accepted practice. 
It is safe to say that no social group 
has been found without its accepted 
ideals. Many of them are inadequate 
from the point of view of our present 
thinking, but nevertheless, they are 
standards for the respective groups. 

It is only reasonable to assume that 
human individuals, who have been so 
certain to develop their ideals in so 
many other spheres of life, will also 
do so in business. 

In the past, the ideal of success in 
business has often meant success at 
any cost, but higher standards have 
gradually been established, sometimes 
by public opinion, and more frequently 
by law. 

Another thing we have learned dur- 
ing the advance of civilization is, we 
cannot continue as two great coun- 
tries, or rise to any great level of 
greatness unless that greatness is 
based upon and conditioned by a high 
type of spiritual life. Unless our pat- 
riotism becomes a true part of the 
very fibre of our being, we can neither 
serve God, nor do our part to our fel- 
lowmen. 

We are citizens of two great coun- 
tries, consecrated to the service of 
God above, through the service of our 
fellowmen on this earth. 


(Turn to page 881) 
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Peace is Everybody's 


Business 


By HON. VINCENT MASSEY 


Former Canadian Ambassador to the United States 


All Kiwanians are urged to read this convention address by 
one who has made a deep study of the subject, one who 
He said: "Peace must be or- 
ganized; risks must be taken to secure it, it must be bought 
at a price. * * * What is needed is an active, responsible 
and informed public opinion. * * * Bring home to every man 
the price of war and make him realize the forces working for 
war. The operation of order and decency must be ex- 
to the international sphere." 


knows international relations. 


tended from the national 


HIS, I understand, it what you 

call your International Hour. It 

is an apvropriate thing that you 
should have this one period in your 
annual conventions assigned to inter- 
because, as I un- 
derstand it, the Kiwanis clubs are 
unique among similar organizations 
in giving a very special attention to 
the international sphere. You have, 
I believe, every year a Canadian- 
American week dedicated to inter- 
national understanding here in North 
America. You celebrate every twelve 
months the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of that early disarmament con- 
vention known as the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty, under which our two nations 
agreed in 1817 to restrict the naval 
forces of each on the Great Lakes 
and Lake Champlain to four vessels of 
100 tons each armed with one 18- 
pounder gun, It sounds today like a 
very mild measure indeed, but it rep- 
early demonstration of 
international commonsense. 

Now I am quite conscious of the 
fact that gatherings of Canadians 
and Americans generally seem to be 
an appropriate occasion for what is 
known as a “good-will speech.”” The 
prescription for such an oration is 
quite simple. The speaker commences 
by stating, as a result of bold and 
independent inquiry, the _ startling 
fact that our international boundary 
is an undefended frontier. This sur- 
prising observation having been 
made, with comments appropriate to 
its novelty and importance,’ the 
speaker goes on to inform his au- 
dience, as a result of exhaustive re- 
searches, that between the two 
North American peoples, over a cen- 
tury of peace has prevailed. When 
these two statements have been re- 
ceived with amazement and deep sat- 
isfaction, the obvious deductions are 


national subjects, 


resented an 


made that we North Americans are 
a very superior people, that our vir- 
tues are a matter for self-congratu- 
lation, and that other peoples might 
well learn to run their own affairs 
better by a study of our mature 
wisdom. 


No Time for Self-Complacency 


In all seriousness, we may derive 
satisfaction from our _ relationships 
here in North America, but it is per- 
haps well that we should refrain 
from boasting. I don’t think that 
undue pride is very helpful in inter- 
national relations. If we have been 
able to develop relationships here on 
this continent which seem based on 
good feeling and a decent sense of 
neighbourliness, it has been greatly 
helped by the fact that we have been 
able to start afresh here in North 
America without the embarrassing 
legacies of old feuds and quarrels, 
and without the great pressure of 
population which make the problems 
of Europe so difficult to solve. It is 
well not to become self-complacent; 
and whatever virtues we have, they 
should not be cloistered virtues. 
They should nerve us to come to 
grips with the problems of continents 
less favoured than ours, for though 
the problems may be different, the 
basic principles of international ac- 
cord are everywhere the same. In- 
deed, we can’t get very far in solving 


questions in any sphere of human 
relationships, without endeavouring 
to understand other peoples diffi- 


culties. 

I am impressed by a definition of 
the art of international negotiation— 
to give that abused profession ‘“di- 
plomacy”’ another name—given not 
long ago by Sir Arthur Salter. The 
task as he saw it, is to get clear in 
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man’s 


other 
point of view and needs, and then 


one’s own mind the 
to introduce one’s own case in his 
terms and on his ground. That is the 
very stuff of international accord; 
and if such a very simple and com- 
monsense rule, which should govern 
all human contacts, had been fol- 
lowed more faithfully in the last 15 
years, the world would be a better 
place today. 

It seems to me that the first thing 
for us, living here in North America 
with all our apparent isolation from 
the storm and stress of other areas 
on this troubled planet, is to grasp 
the fact that we are part and parcel 
of the world as a whole, and must 
share the fortunes of the rest of it. 
What an obvious platitudinous obser- 
vation that seems! I suppose we all 
accept it as an obvious truism. But 
as with many a truism which we 
accept, we find it very difficult to 
act on it and to follow up the im- 
plications of the idea. 

The world is shrinking every day, 
becoming smaller every twenty-four 
hours. As the days and weeks pass, 
every part of it becomes more sen- 
sitive to what goes on in different 
and distant regions. The sixty odd 
sovereign states of this world are 
interdependent units—the welfare of 
each being closely interwoven with 
what goes on in the rest. We might 
well attach a sentiment to this effect 
to our shaving glass and commence 
the day with the idea well-fixed in 
our minds. 

When we look at the world today, 
we must brace ourselves to avoid 
a sense of disillusionment and shock. 
Most of the great’ international 
agreements for the maintenance of 
peace have been broken, and some- 
times almost without a protest. The 


League of Nations, the majestic sym- 
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bol of a new order, has now in its 
membership only three out of the 
seven great powers, and one of 
those is restlessly considering its res- 
ignation. The great conference to 
deal with the fundamental principle 
of disarmament has sat for two 
years and a half, and seems now 
threatened with final disintegration. 
Armaments. the machinery built by 
man for killing man. are now more 
abundant in the world at large than 
they were when the Great War broke 
out. In 1932 the world’s govern- 
ments spent admittedly on arma- 
ments a sum equal to five thousand 
million gold dollars. International 
suspicion, hatred and jealousy seem 
steadily growing, and _ international 
leadership seems almost non-existent. 
Men are now talking about the next 
war as if it were a certainty, with 
onlv the actual date of its outbreak 
unknown. 

It is not a pretty picture, but it 
is well that we should know its out- 
line and its sombre colours; and 
then the next thing is to ask our- 
selves, what are we going to do 
about it? I don’t like to be a pessi- 
mist about the world outlook today. 
But it seems almost impossible to be 
an optimist. Perhaps we can be both 

-sternly realistic about the circum- 
stances of the present day, holding 
at the same time to one’s faith that 
those circumstances can be improved. 

For one thing, let’s stop talking 
about the next war. Nothing is so 
likely to bring it on as the accept- 
ance by public opinion throughout 
the world that it is inevitable. It 
can be averted. That rests with what 
people just like ourselves the world 
over want to do about it. If popula- 
tions make up their minds, govern- 
ments must respond. 


How Avert War? 

How can war be averted, you ask. 
Let me first suggest some things 
which will not prevent war. We can’t 
stop it by passing pious resolutions. 
The actions of peace societies are 
useful in an educational sense, but 
they won’t stop war. No assertions 
that war is a bad thing will prevent 


war breaking out. Once the mass 
hysteria that war. breeds_ breaks 
loose, there is no stopping it. Dec- 


larations made in quiet moments will 
be swept aside. Pacifist resistance is 
no remedy, once war has come. 
Armed force cannot stop war. We 
still suffer from the ancient and vi- 
cious illusion that “preparation for 
war is the best guarantee of peace.” 
History for centuries has been a 
demonstration of the contrary. The 
continent of Europe again today pre- 
sents the picture of nations arming 
themselves for their own defense, ne- 
gotiating military alliances for their 
own protection, creating again that 
precarious balance of power which 
has always in the past resulted in a 
growing emotional strain which must 








ultimately war breaks out 


afresh. 


snap as 


Three Suggestions 

What is the way out? Where lies 
the solution? I submit to you that 
the only hope for averting the war 
which may well be the end of civili- 
zation is to take peace seriously. By 
this I mean three things:—(a) Peace 
must be organized; (b) Risks must 
be taken to secure it; (c) It must 
be bought at a price. These ideas are 
not novel. They were in the minds 
of some of the men who conceived 
a great plan in 1919 and set up an 
organization at Geneva to express it. 
It was the best they could do—the 
League of Nations. It has had suc- 
cesses and it has had failures. Of 
late its prestige has had many blows. 
But whatever may be the fortunes 


of the” League as a piece of ma- 
chinery, it stands for one of the 


biggest ideas in the world—an idea 
that won’t disappear. What is it? It 
is the principle that all the world’s 
governments are collectively respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the 
world’s peace. 

I wonder how many of you may 
be familiar with the conversation 
which took place a year or so ago 


between Lord Lytton (the head of 
the League of Natidns Commission 
which inquired into the Oriental 
crisis) and the Foreign Minister of 
Japan, in which Lord Lytton said 
that: 


“the only things which the na- 
tions of the Great War have 
saved from their sacrifices in 
the war is their collective ma- 
chinery for maintaining peace 
and preventing a repetition of 

such horrors. It is to them a 

life-line, the life-line of their 

civilization, and it counts for 
them as much as Manchuria 
counts to you.” 

This life-line of civilization may 
seem to be pretty well torn and 
frayed by the strain of the last 
three years. Its principles have been 
defied and successfully defied. But 
the idea behind the League, let us 
remember, remains, whatever may be 
the machinery by which it will be 
expressed; and this idea is that the 
strength of the society of nations 
must be united against any member 
which takes the law into its own 
hands and goes to war. The import- 
ant thing is to keep only the broad 
principles in mind and not to get 
principles confused with instruments 
which for the time being represent 
those principles. It is after all very 
easy to lose sight of the forest for 
the trees. The essential principle is 
that peace must be organized; peace 
does not simply represent a _ breath- 
ing space between wars, during 
which part of the population are 
preparing, however reluctantly, for 
the next war, and the rest standing 
by hoping that it won’t happen. If 
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nothing more is done, it assuredly 
will happen. 

I am one of those who believe in 
the League and I have faith in its 
future. But we must remember that 
there are nations net yet in the 
League, which are making important 
contributions to the organization of 
peace. The United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations, 
and if I read its policy aright, it is 
not likely to become one. But the 
United States in the last two or 
three years has made great contribu- 
tions to the idea for which the 
League stands. Not only has _ she 
coéperated loyally with the League, 
but through President Roosevelt she 
has promised future codéperation. 


Risks Must be Taken 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact, when it 
outlawed war, strengthened the 
Covenant of the League, and the re- 


cent interpretations placed upon it 
have greatly increased its import- 
ance. Mr. Roosevelt himself, like Mr. 


Secretary Stimson, at an earlier date 
has declared that an agressor who 
iolates the Kellogg Pact need no 
longer assume that the old law of 
neutrality holds good. 

In one way or another, the world 
has made pretty clear what its atti- 
tude towards an_ outlaw nation 
should be. We have a world system 
of collective responsibility for main- 
taining peace, a chain of internation- 
al agreements starting with the 


Covenant of the League 15 years 
ago. No nation is quite outside 
that system. In other words, we 
have already gone a_ considerable 


distance towards the organization of 
peace. The tragedy is that obliga- 
tions solemnly assumed have not 
been lived up to. And that brings 
me to the second proposition I men- 
tioned a few moments ago. Not only 
must peace be organized, but risks 
must be taken to secure it. 

When one of the governments of 
the world took the law into its own 
hands three years ago and defied the 
League, the Covenant in this grave 
crisis became little more than a scrap 
of paper. Now it would seem obvious 
that if the League is to live, it can 
only survive if it honestly endeav- 
ours to do the things its members 
undertook to do. Moreover, it is 
more likely to be respected and sup- 
ported by other states, if it shows 
the world that it means business. 

My third proposition is that peace 
must be bought at a price. Sovereign 
states cannot organize for peace un- 
less they are prepared to limit their 
individual freedom and accept a 
check upon their very sovereignty. 
We can’t have it both ways. We 
must either accept the 19th century 
conception that a nation is the sole 
judge of its actions, with the anar- 
chy that that will mean, or we must 
in all seriousness accept certain gen- 

(Turn to page 380) 
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Hon. R. J. Manion 


Democracy is in a precarious posi- 
tion today. People have two great 
tasks, to maintain peace and 
security among nations and to 
establish justice and fair dealing 
within our nations. This distin- 
guished convention speaker points 
out the opportunity for Kiwanis 
and how to work to accomplish 
these objects.* 


ago at Denver, Colorado, to address 

your International convention there. 
I pointed out then my conception of 
the three aims of Kiwanis—an individ- 
ual, a national and an international 
aim and these aims are being accom- 
plished, consciously or unconsciously, 
by your organization, first, by 
making your members less self-cen- 
tered you are inculcating the virtues 
of good citizenship. That is the indi- 
vidual aim. Second, you are bringing 
forth into the service of your country 
many able men who might otherwise 
remain obscure. That is the national 
aim. Third, by conventions such as 
this you are giving an opportunity for 
the people of different nations to meet, 
mingle and converse, and thus you are 
bringing about a better understanding 
between nations. That is the interna- 
tional aim, because it leads to univer- 
sal peace and understanding which all 
sane men desire. 


|" was my privilege just ten years 


inheritances in Common 


Americans and Canadians have much 
in common. To a large degree the chief 
strains in both nations are derived 
from an ancestry coming from Eng- 


land, Ireland and Scotland; and we 


“Address before the Toronte Convention, All Ki- 
aanis Night, Monday, June 11, 1954, 





TCanadians, particularly, and you 
Americans, to a certain extent, 
JY possess an important admixture of 
‘French blood, which in Canada gives 


rus the advantage of two cultures. 


Before referring to our debt to the 
British Isles let me remind you that 
on this continent we have our own 
romantic history of early exploration. 
I refer particularly to those great 
Frenchmen, beginning with Jacques 
Cartier, who sailed from St. Malo, in 
Brittany, just four hundred years ago 
and made his first visit to the St. Law- 
rence; followed in the next century 
by such heroes as Champlain, Mar- 
quette, Joliette, LaSalle, Dulhut, de la 
Verandrye, de la Motte Cadillac, and 
the others who explored this continent 
from the Atlantic to the foothills of 
the Rockies and from the Great Lakes 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
whose names have been given to the 
lakes and rivers of both countries. 
We may mention as well also the names 
of Hudson, Fraser, Mackenzie, and 
Thompson, British explorers who left 
their names on the water courses of 
this great continent. Indeed, Henry 
Hudson, after exploring the Hudson 
River in New York State gave up his 
life and that of his little son when a 
mutinous crew cast them adrift on the 
turbulent waters of our own great 
Hudson Bay. 

Then we inherit from the British 
Isles much the same inspiring history 
and traditions, the same _ glorious 
literature and the same democratic in- 
stitutions. 

In literature our whole continent is 
familiar with the masterpieces of Mil- 
ton and Chaucer, and of that greatest 
of literary geniuses, Shakespeare; the 
poetry of Keats, Shelly, Burns and 
Moore; and the wonderful prose of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever and Scott, 
to name but a few of those who have 
handed on to us the immortal products 
of their pens. 

In science the British Isles gave us 
such leaders as Sir Isaac Newton, and 
in my own profession, Simpson be- 
stowed on us the blessing of anaes- 
thesia, and Lister, through antisepsis, 
made surgery a complete science. 
But perhaps our greatest common in- 
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heritance from the British Isles are 
those democratic parliamentary insti- 
tutions enjoyed by both the United 
States and Canada, with some differ- 
ences, it is true, but with many re- 
semblances and both based upon that 
democracy which was defined by Abra- 
ham Lincoln as “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 


Democracy is in a Precarious Position 


Today, unfortunately, those demo- 
cratic institutions which were fairly 
general throughout the world exist 
only in the nations of the British Em- 
pire, in the United States, and in a 
few smaller countries of Europe. The 
late war was to make the world safe 
for democracy, but democracy is in a 
more precarious position today than 
ever before in its history. Many of 
the countries on the European con- 
tinent since the war have given up 
their democratic institutions and 
adopted dictatorships of one kind or 
another; a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in Russia, where an extreme 
form of socialism is being tried out 
on a huge and unprecedented scale: 
and individual dictatorships have arisen 
in Germany, Poland, Italy, Austria and 
some other countries. But under both 
forms of dictatorship there has been 
wiped out personal, political and even 
religious liberty in which both our 
countries believe, and the free press, 
free speech, and free parliamentary in- 
stitutions which we enjoy, have been 
to a large extent eliminated. 

This condition is largely an after- 
math of the Great War. The war left 
the whole world flooded in reparations 
and debt. The Peace Conference of 
1919 aimed at self determination of 
all peoples, and so materially changed 
the boundaries of European nations, in 
addition establishing some ten new 
nations, thereby creating problems of 
minorities and of boundaries, that to- 
day, despite more conferences and 
pacts and understandings than ever 
before, there unhappily exists in Eur- 
ope less security than at any time 
since the Great War. 

One may add another problem—the 
extreme economic nationalism which 
has grown up throughout the world, 
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shown in trade restrictions of all 
kinds, the result of a desire on the 
part of European nations, at any rate, 
for self-sufficiency in case of another 
war. Due to these restrictions world 
trade has been strangled to such an 
extent that it has decreased by nearly 
two-thirds in the last four years, 
though fortunately it seems to be im- 
proving slightly during the past few 
months. 

For the four years following Octo- 
ber 1929, the whole world went 
through such an economic crisis as it 
had never before experienced, as a 
result of which some thirty million un- 
employed people have existed in the 
industrial countries of the world; even 
in the great, rich, powerful American 
republic to the South there have been 
some twelve or thirteen million unem- 
ployed, and financial institutions have 
gone down like nine-pins, leaving 
much tragedy in their wake. 

This terribly chaotic condition is 
complicated by the fact that arma- 
ments today throughout the world are 
greater than they ever have been in 
the past, indeed than they were in 
1913, before the Great War, and as 
the late Lord Grey said, great arma- 
ments lead inevitably to war. Consider- 
ing all these things, the world has 
some reason at the moment to be fear- 
ful of the future. Having painted such 
a chaotic condition—east, west, north 
and south—it is my duty to attempt, 
at any rate, to suggest some direction 
in which we may strive to right these 
frightening conditions. 


Two Main Tasks 


Two great tasks face all thinking 
men, and among these, of course, I 
include the members throughout this 
continent of your great institution. 
The two tasks consist in: 

First, maintaining if possible, peace 
and security, among nations; 

Second, establishing justice and fair 
dealing within our own nations. 

Another world war such as that be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 might well destroy 
white civilization as we know it, and 
another economic crisis such as that 
which existed from 1929 to 1933, in 
which millions have been unemployed, 
and dependent upon charity or upon 
the state, might well lead to a com- 
plete over-turn, not only of the eco- 
nomic system in which we believe, but 
in an elimination throughout the world 
of those democratic institutions which 
we enjoy. It is therefore the duty of 
the members of your organization to 
do all in their power to help any sane 
effort to accomplish these two tasks. 


How to Work for Peace 


First, so far as peace is concerned; 
it is quite true that individual nations 
such as yours or ours have no great 
power to prevent the catastrophe of 
war. The League of Nations, which 
was to a large extent the brain child 





of the late President Wilson, but which 
unfortunately was not joined by the 
United States, has been, partly because 
of this, unable to ensure that peace 
among nations, which all sane men de- 
sire, and has been unable as well to 
bring about that international world 
disarmament which was promised at 
the Peace Conference of 1919. You 
will remember that at the Peace Con- 
ference your late President aimed at 
two distinct achievements — (1) the 
creation of a League of Nations to 
promote codperation, security and 
peace among the nations of the world; 
(2) the self determination of peo- 
ples—to permit each ethnological 
group, so far as possible, to control its 
own affairs independently of all the 
rest of the world. The second of these 
ideals has unfortunately done much to 
prevent the first, by giving rise to 
problems of boundaries, and minori- 
ties, and so arousing jealousies, dis- 
trusts and rivalries, which give rise 
to fear of war. 


Urges Nationalization of 
Munitions Manufacture 

The Disarmament Conference, which 
has been sitting spasmodically for 
over two years, and which has been 
supported not only by the members of 
the British Empire but by the United 
States, through its representatives, has 
apparently reached a stage where one 
cannot feel very optimistic about its 
final outcome. So far as your mem- 
bers are concerned, all that you can 
do in this regard is to encourage your 
national governments to continue their 
loyal support of efforts at world dis- 
armament, in addition to which they 
might frankly encourage the elimina- 
tion of the private manufacture, for 
profit, of munitions of war, and advo- 
cate the nationalization of such manu- 
facture. 

Add to this your support to have 
adopted in principle, and accepted in 
practice, the terms of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928, the provisions of 
which are that war should be outlawed 
as a method of settling international 
disputes, and that all international 
differences of whatsoever nature must 
be settled by peaceful means. This 
Pact was signed only in 1928 on the 
recommendation of Mr. Kellogg of the 
United States and Mr. Briand of 
France, since which date between fifty 
and sixty nations signed the Pact; but 
the principles incorporated in that 
agreement have been practiced con- 
sistently between the United States 
and Canada for well over one hundred 
years, during which time they have 
been, thank God, and will continue to 
be, an example to the whole world of 
two nations living side by side in 
peace, harmony, and understanding. 

Indeed a war between the United 
States and Canada is absolutely un- 
thinkable, and I may safely add that 
a war between the United States and 
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any portion of the British Empire is 
unthinkable. 

I never expect to see one flag flying 
over these two countries, but we may 
always expect to see our two flags 
fluttering together in the sweet breezes 
of concord and harmony. We should 
remember that the two hundred mil- 
lion people comprised in the United 
States of America, the British Isles, 
and the self-governing Dominions of 
the British Empire, practically all of 
whom speak the same language, and 
have the same ideals in regard to 
peace, order, and good government, 
may do much in this disturbed world 
to foster that better understanding be- 
tween nations which is necessary if 
peace is to be maintained. 


Eliminate Injustices Within the Nation 


Now as to the prevention of other 
crises and the ending of those injus- 
tices which have obtained throughout 
the world in the past four years. One 
of the chief functions of any govern- 
ment is to bring about ample produc- 
tion, and to insure the fair distribution 
and consumption of the products of 
the farm, the forest, the fishery, the 
mine, and the factory. 

A century ago Malthus said that 
population was increasing more rapid- 
ly than subsistence, and he was right, 
for he could not foresee the great sci- 
entific progress of the next century. 
But during the past fifty years, 
thrcugh scientific achievemenis, and 
the invention of machinery, we have 
solved the problem of production to 
such an extent that we may easily 
produce sufficient food, clothing, and 
shelter for aJl our people. We unfor- 
tunately have not solved the problems 
of fair distribution and consumption. 
We have the paradox of full granaries 
and hungry people; idle plants and 
idle people. We have hunger in the 
midst of plenty. 

The thirty million industrial workers 
in the western world who have been 
unemployed have been consequently, 
with their dependents, a charge upon 
the states concerned. This evil of our 
economic system must be corrected in 
some manner. No longer should men, 
women, and children go hungry, while 
we talk of over-production, while we 
destroy coffee, or sugar, or wheat. Our 
social laws have not kept pace with 
our scientific and machine develop- 
ment during the past half-century. Let 
us strive to correct this, for if we do 
not correct the errors of our social 
and economic life from within, there 
is grave danger that another economic 
crisis or another world war may 
bring about a complete destruction of 
white civilization as we know it from 
without. 

We must see that some method is 
evolved by which those hundreds of 
thousands of men who honestly desire 
work will be given that work at wages 

(Turn to page 879) 
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teenth annual report to this Annual Convention 

gathered in Toronto where he submitted his first 
report in 1922, many memories flood his mind and many 
emotions move his heart. Most happily does he recall the 
convention days in Toronto in 1922 and most vividly does 
he see the picture of the Kiwanis growth, development, 
and achievement down through the twelve years since our 
organization last met in this city. 

This is the third convention which Kiwanis has held in 
Canada. As one who shared in the previous significant 
conventions at Toronto and at Montreal your Secretary 
is delighted to have the privilege of having a part in the 
convention which meets again this year on Canadian soil. 
These conventions in Canada contribute in a peculiar 
manner to the fostering of that international friendship 
for which Kiwanis has always stood. Most definitely does 
your Secretary recall the words that in 1922 were painted 
upon the proscenium arch of Massey Hall where the con- 
vention met, but which are no longer there. They are 
remembered as a worthy expression of the spirit of Ki- 
wanis: “Talk Tolerance. Think Brotherhood. Act Good- 


will.” ** * 


A your International Secretary submits his _thir- 


"On Our Way" 

“On Our Way” is the title of President Roosevelt’s 
latest book. Whether this book describes the results of 
the first year of his administration in the United States is 
not for me here to discuss. The title of his book, how- 
ever, does express that which is true today of Kiwanis. 
We are “on our way.” 

The evidences of this are many. The gains in mem- 
bership are good proof that we are going forward. Since 
January, 1938, there have been net gains each and every 
month with the exception of the two semi-annual roster 
check months and July when there was a small net loss 
of only 64. The totals of monthly gains have been in- 
creasing and January, February and March showed 1561, 
1288 and 1762 net gains respectively. At the close of 
March, 924 clubs showed increased membership over that 
of March 31 a year ago. 

We are “on our way” in building new clubs. At this 
convention we are reporting the completion of 16 new 
clubs against only the regrettably small number of four 
last year. 

In activities our clubs have carried on in a remarkable 
manner in line with not only our regular objectives but 
the special objectives and in meeting the special needs of 
their communities in the depression days. 

Perhaps the greatest evidence that we are “on our way” 
is the new spirit which is so generally manifested through- 
out our organization—a spirit of quickened devotion, 
strong determination and fresh enthusiasm. The forward 
movement inspires a fine morale, a new dynamic. 


Reasons for Stability 

Kiwanis is already “on our way” because of the 
proven stability of our organization through the grilling 
test of the depression days. We have passed through 
difficult times. We know this by personal experience. It 
is obvious that Kiwanis has been tested, and grateful are 
we that it has not been found wanting in strength and 
stability. 

This stability did not just happen. The following 
*Excerpts and recommendations. Complete report printed 
in the Toronto Convention Proceedings. 


phases of our organization have helped Kiwanis achieve 
this fine result. 

1. Our plan for lieutenant governors making them re- 
sponsible to give close personal supervision to a small 
number of clubs within each division has made for stability. 
This has brought to clubs in these difficult times guidance 
and inspiration that has proved of great assistance to them 
in meeting the special conditions of the times. 

2. Our comprehensive plan for leadership training has 
played its part. This was proposed at the International 
Council in November, 1928, and put into effect the follow- 
ing year. This was most timely, because during the period 
when our leaders have been called upon to face more serious 
problems than ever before, they have been the better pre- 
pared by the thorough system of leadership training that 
was established just before the “crash” and which has been 
carried on with ever-increasing effectiveness ever since. 

3. The adoption of our membership development plan 
early in the depression period has also contributed to Ki- 
wanis stability and this undoubtedly made possible the early 
upward trend in our membership. It educated and inspired 
our leaders to give exceptional attention to personnel and 
has trained them in membership methods which will con- 
tinue to be of great help to the organization long after 
these trying days have become past history. 

4. Sound financial methods have likewise made for 
organization strength. Through painstaking and faithful 
budgetary control we have maintained the finances of the 
organization in a sound condition. Expenses have been kept 
within the greatly reduced revenue even though by most 
drastic retrenchments which, while they have reduced and 
limited service, have still made for that financial stability 
essential to general organization stability. 

But Kiwanis which has so well “held the fort” during 
these difficult years is now on the march again, pressing 
once more forward to possess the land. We are “on 
our way.” 


A New Way 

But it must be a new way! “The Man Who Stood 
Still” was the title of a comedy in which Louis Mann 
played the part of a likable old fellow who was per- 
fectly satisfied with things just as they are. Even though 
the world went forward, he stood still. But Kiwanis must 
never become an organization that stands still. It must 
move forward. Yes, we are “fon our way,” but it must 
be a new way. 

A new day has dawned—this we all surely realize. We 
are in the midst of most significant social, economic, po- 
litical and governmental changes. Just what develop- 
ments in all these lines may be is not yet known. Today 
we may appropriately use the words spoken by the of- 
ficers of Joshua to the Children of Israel on their way 
to the Promised Land: ‘We have not passed this way 
heretofore.” 

This new day compels a new way for Kiwanis. Our 
leaders by clear and creative thinking, by wise planning 
and vigorous action must see to it that Kiwanis plays 
its full part in this new day and moves forward along a 
way that leads to the rising sun of a new dawn. Of 
Charles Morrison, a painter of Montana sunrises, it way 
said: “He never painted a sunset.” Kiwanis must never 
paint a sunset—our brushes must set forth the rising 
sun of a new and better day. * * * 

If Kiwanis is to go the new way we must move in the 
right direction. We cannot like Stephen Leacock’s 
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horseman go in all directions at one and the same time 
and really get anywhere. When Alice in Wonderland 
asked the Cheshire Cat in what direction she should go 
the Cat first asked Alice where she wished to go. Upon 
Alice replying that she had no special place in mind, the 
Cat said, “In that case it won’t make any difference 
what direction you go.” 

Your Secretary has a sincere conviction as to the new 
direction Kiwanians should take now that we are “on our 
way.” Kiwanis has heretofore devoted its service and 
leadership largely to philanthropic endeavors. The new 
day challenges us to give more effective leadership in 
public affairs and citizenship. Kiwanis must devote its 
service and leadership more definitely to the practical 
realization of what James Truslow Adams in “The Epic 
of America” calls the “American dream”’—a nation 
of a new social and economic order which will bring 
to all men, even the humblest, an enriched living—the 
abundant life. 

If the grave problems that confront us today are 
to be solved, if out of the social, economic and govern- 
mental chaos we are to lay plans for a larger future for 
society we must have a more militant citizenship par- 
ticipated in by all who lay any claim to be sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of our communities, nations, 
and the world. It is manifest that many of the regret- 
table conditions that have developed are due to the 
disinterested attitude and inactivity of the so-called but 
often wrongly named good citizens in which group all 
too many Kiwanians are to be classed. 

Kiwanis therefore faces as its great opportunity the 
use of its leadership in a vital manner to arouse its mem- 
bers to do some real thinking on the problems of the day 
and to take their full part as “more intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable” citizens. There has too long pre- 
vailed the pessimism of indifference, cowardice and sel- 
fishness which has done nothing to change conditions 
which were criticized but has volubly excused such 
indifference and inactivity by the familiar words: “Noth- 
ing can be done and so there is no use in trying.”’ Some- 
thing can be done about these regrettable conditions if 
citizens will strongly enough determine to do it. Those 
deeply interested in achieving the dawn of a better day 
should unite in their confidence that an aroused and de- 
termined citizenship can bring about desirable changes. 

The students of political science are united in the 
conviction that local government is the phase which 
presents the greatest problems and the greatest oppor- 
tunity. There is more over-organization, overlapping, 
waste, graft and needless expense in local government 
than anywhere else. If Kiwanians will study and seek 
to improve their local government and conditions they 
will make a most significant beginning in a program of 
militant citizenship. If they prove their citizenship in 
their own communities they will not be found wanting 
in state and nation. 

Kiwanis clubs obviously are not to participate in par- 
tisan politics nor to sponsor the candidacy of any in- 
dividuals but Kiwanis clubs should inspire their members 
to do something to change conditions for the better. 
They should inspire their members to do some real think- 
ing on current problems and local government and 
should incite their members to participate in practical 
politics and to serve always as militant citizens. That 
grand old leader of democracy, President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia, a country called ‘fan island of democracy 
and tolerance in a sea of despotism and intolerance” 
puts it well: “Do not merely talk your politics. Live 
them.” It is to this end that I believe Kiwanis is 
peculiarly called today. It is in this direction that I 
believe the new way for Kiwanis leads. 

If any are skeptical of what may be accomplished and 
so join in the whining excuse “Nothing can be done,” 
there is no better message that I know of to inspire 
hope and faith than that which comes from the achieve- 
ments of citizens of devotion and faith in transforming 
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Cincinnati from one of the worst-governed cities to one 
of the best. Read the autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Read the story as written by one of these citizens, 
Charles P. Taft, in his book “City Management.” * * * 
“They proved that good government in American 
cities of substantial size is a possibility.” * * * 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Secretary submits these recommendations: 

1. That inspired by the excellent results already secured, dis- 
trict and International leaders give continued attention to the build- 
ing up of the membership in all clubs, urging aggressive but sound 
membership methods with proper attention to quality of personnel, 
age average and representative character of membership. 

2. That International, district and club officers seek in all possi- 
ble ways to arouse a fresh enthusiasm and devotion to the sponsor- 
ing and building of new clubs in order to maintain the prestige of 
our organization and expand its influence and achievements. 

3. That an additional field service representative be added to 
the Field Service Department as early in the year as a suitable man 
can be found. 

4. That under the leadership of our Committees on Public 
Affairs a definite public affairs and citizenship program be developed 
in line with the suggestions presented in his keynote address at the 
Los Angeles Convention and more particularly outlined in his mes- 
sage to the last International Council and emphasized in his recent 
report to the Board and in this Annual Report. 


CONCLUSION 


If our visiting Kiwanians see nothing else in Toronto 
I would urge them to visit Hart House, the activities 
building at the University, hallowed by its use in prepar- 
ing valiant soldiers for the last great war. Tarry at 
the entrance and read the Founder’s Prayer engraved 
in stone. Its message is peculiarly timely for this new 
day and concludes: 

“And lastly, that, just as in the days of the war, 
this House was devoted to the training in arms of 
the young soldiers, so in the time of peace, its halls 
may be dedicated to the task of arming youth with 
strength, suppleness of limb, with clarity of mind 
and depths of understanding, and with the spirit of 
true religion and high endeavor.” 

Kiwanis clubs should pray that they may fulfill a 
like function in arousing in their members even in 
times of peace the spirit of true citizenship and should 
dedicate their fellowship and their meetings to the in- 
spiring of their members to clarity of thinking, and 
depth of understanding and send them forth as soldiers 
in a new army of militant citizenship that will assist 
in transforming our communities, our countries and 
even the world—yes, our world, for today we are all 
world citizens whether we will or no. 

The great educator, Horace Mann, in his last bacca- 
laureate sermon at Antioch College in 1859, shortly be- 
fore his death, challenged his students with words with 
which I would summon Kiwanians to meet the needs of 
today: “Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 

Kiwanis is “on the way.’ May its march move for- 
ward in the new direction of a militant citizenship. This 
is no time for handicapping action, inciting disloyalty 
and limiting resources. Rather the new times and the 
new way make essential that all unite in all possible 
ways to inspire the most valiant courage, the deepest 
devotion and the fullest consecration. The command to; 
Kiwanians today is “Forward march—in the new way— 
be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for 
humanity; yes, and be willing to die if you may win 
some victory for humanity.” 


, 
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The Toronto Convention 


HE Eighteenth Annual Convention 
pi is now another milestone in the 

onward march of Kiwanis Inter- 
national on the ever widening road of 
individual, community and national 
welfare and another important step 
towards the perpetuation of interna- 
tional good will between Canada and 
the United States. 

Summarized, this was the Toronto 
Convention: Mobilization of thought 
on behalf of peace; expansion of fel- 
lowship through Kiwanis; emphasis on 
greater activity in communities and 
active interest in national affairs as 
rapidly moving events create greater 
social problems; steps taken to im- 
prove the administration and function- 
ing of club, district and International 
organization; tightening of the unity 
in Kiwanis; new assurance of loyalty; 
widespread evidence of the real justi- 
fication of Kiwanis clubs and member- 
ship therein and emphasis upon the 
expanding opportunities for Kiwanis 
to step out and not merely repair but 
to lead in the never ending need for 
improvement in community and na- 
tional life. 

The compactness of this cenvention, 
because of the facilities of the Royal 
York Hotel, was commented on fre- 
quently. Business sessions, all confer- 
ences, eighteen district dinners, in-be- 
tween-session gatherings of friends in 
spacious lobbies—all were under one 
roof. 





ie fia as 


Newly elected and 





re-elected eneanbese of the International Board of Trustees, from left ‘te sights 


The Kiwanis Club of Toronto, host 
club, the ladies of the club, with offi- 
cials, members and ladies of the West 
Toronto and Riverdale, Toronto, clubs, 
all under the general chairmanship of 
genial, efficient John G. Near, codper- 
ated in that fine Kiwanis manner, not 
only to supply man and woman power 
for all committees, but to extend in 
every possible way the courtesy and 
friendliness so characteristic of 
Canada. 

From working, thinking, singing and 
playing together—both countries have 
gained many new friends—and that 
in itself is one of the objects of Ki- 
wanis. 





Religious Musicale 

The convention, first of all, is a 
business meeting, and as such, was 
officially called to order by President 
Joshua L. Johns on Monday morning, 
but following out that part of the con- 
vention which fits in so appropriately, 
the first event was the Religious Musi- 
cale on Sunday evening. 

Rev. William J. Johnston, B. D., of 
the Eglinton United Church of Toronto 
and a veteran Kiwanian, gave the 
principal address, ‘‘The Best Is Yet To 
Be.” He pointed out the need in so- 
cial, economic and political life of that 
which is common and essential to 
music, religion and Kiwanis, namely, 
control, harmony and a note of ju- 
bilance, victory, confidence and hope. 








James M. Lynch, Bennett O. Knudson, Harper Gatton, Frank Trafford Taylor, Edwin F. Hill 
and A. Copeland Callen. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS 
Managing Editor 


Rev. Stuart Parker, D. D., of the 
New Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church of Toronto, gave the invoca- 
tion; Rev. J. Gordon Jones, B. A., 
B.Th., of the Parkdale Baptist Church 
of Toronto, conducted the responsive 
reading; Rabbi Maurice E. Eisendrath 
of the Holy Blossom Synagogue of 
Toronto led in a prayer; and Rev. 
Samuel M. Beach of the Bellefair 
United Church of Toronto gave the 
benediction. 

The music on this program was 
really thrilling. The Kiwanis Conven- 
tion Choir, composed of different 
choirs in Toronto, gave a brilliant per- 
formance under the direction of Don- 
ald S. Linden of Toronto. Thomas L. 
Husselton, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, director 
of the various musical events through- 
out the convention, directed the sing- 
ing of the Te Deum. 

The Glendale, California, Kiwanis 
Singers; the Saguenay Singers, who 
were guests of the convention through 
the courtesy of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.; and the Three Piano En- 
semble, consisting of those outstand- 
ing artists of Toronto, Messrs. Stan. 
St. John, Harold Frost, and Clarence 
Sawyer, all helped to make this a 
thrilling event. 


Business Sessions 

Business sessions of the convention 
included outstanding addresses, some 
of which appear in this issue and oth- 
ers which will appear in September; 
brief reports of the International Com- 
mittees; conferences for the lieutenant 
governors, club singing, progressive 
club administration, and for discus- 
sion on committee projects; five con- 
ferences on Kiwanis Objectives; an 
open forum; conference on recommen- 
dations for nominations; the election 
of officers and trustees; action on pro- 
posed amendments and resolutions. 


The Opening Session 

The opening session on Monday be- 
gan with considerable enthusiasm in 
a packed hall, and the same enthusi- 
asm prevailed throughout the conven- 
tion. After the invocation by Rev. 
J. B. O’Reilly, Professor of History 
at Saint Augustine’s Seminary in Tor- 
onto, addresses of welcome were made 
by Governor Gordon S. Dodington of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; 
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Hon. William J. Stewart, Mayor of 
Toronto; and Kenneth B. Loheed, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto. 

“T am here to not only bid you wel- 
come,” said Mayor Stewart, “but to 
express appreciation for your splen- 
did organization. When there are peo- 
ple ready to uproot and wreck the 
product that stout hearts and arms 
have taken centuries to build, it is a 
great thing to know that you have a 
body of men who desire to be known 
as builders and not wreckers.” 

Past International President Henry 
Heinz of Atlanta said in response. 

“We are brothers in birth and 
breed. Although we notice a differ- 
ence in the flags of our two countries, 
it is no novelty to see them hanging 
together in every Kiwanis club.” 


Addresses 


Two addresses on the opening morn- 
ing were given by International Presi- 
dent Johns and Hon. Angus MacDon- 
ald, Premier of Nova Scotia, and an 
active member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Halifax. One dealt with ‘‘Kiwanis,” 
bringing good news of the turn in the 
tide, stressing human harmony and 
growth in Kiwanis. Premier MacDon- 
ald gave an analysis of world condi- 
tions, saying that we must forge new 
weapons to meet new dangers, face 
the future with courage, and to keep 
in mind that although the world is 
still passing through pressing times, 
the new era brings great hope. He em- 
phasized that the hope of the world is 
that spirit of universal brotherhood 
which Kiwanis typifies. 

A. Copeland Callen, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and Interna- 
tional Treasurer H. G. Hatfield sum- 





Rev. William J. Johnston 


marized the financial condition of Ki- 
wanis, their story having been aug- 
mented by printed reports sent in 
advance to all clubs. In effect they 
both said, “We’re in the black!” 
The report of the International Sec- 
retary was not presented in order to 
save time and therefore it is urged 
that all Kiwanians read Secretary 
Parker’s report in this issue. 
“International Ideals’? was the sub- 
ject of a talk on “All Kiwanis Night’ 
by Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of 
Railways and Canals. This was a stir- 
ring appeal to patriotic endeavor to 
insure world peace — an appeal for 
the elimination of private manufacture 
of armaments and the advocacy of the 
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Kellogg-Briand pact to outlaw war. 
“The membership of Kiwanis,” said 
the speaker, “‘in codperation with pub- 
lic officials, can do much to build a 
greater and better civilization.” He 
urged that every effort be made to 
prevent the return of future chaotic 
conditions, and he ended by stressing 
the cordial relations that have always 
existed for so many years between 
Canada and the United States. 

Three addresses held the close at- 
tention of all the visitors and dele- 
gates the next morning after the in- 
vocation by Rev. William E. Wilson 
of the King Street United Church of 
Toronto. The first speaker was Inter- 
national Trustee George E. Snell of 
Billings, Montana, who talked on “Ki- 
wanis at Work.’ He very forcibly 
called for more work on the part of 
clubs, stressing extension, revitalizing 
the clubs, increasing membership, and 
the securing of younger men in Ki- 
wanis. 

“International Hour” was opened 
by the presentation of the flags, and 
climaxed by a toast to international 
friendship, the toast being participated 
in by the two Vice-Presidents of Ki- 
wanis International—Arch A. Schramm 
and Andrew Whyte. Since the water 
for the toast was secured from a blend 
of samples from every State in the 
Union and every Province in Canada, 
the toast had a real international sig- 
nificance, 

The speakers for “International 
Hour” were Hon. Vincent Massey, 
former Ambassador from Canada to 
the United States, and Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, Pastor of Broadway Temple 
in New York City and President of 
the Kiwanis club of that city. 

The latter was called upon to pinch- 





View showing a section of Simpson’s Arcadian Court, Toronto, crowded with Kiwanis ladies who were entertained there at a fashion show and tes 
given by the ladies of the three Toronto Kiwanis clubs for the wives of delegates to the International Convention. This picture, taken from the beauti- 
ful gallery which encircles the court, shows the models as they displayed the latest developments in modern bathing attire and do their best to make 
the men regret that their better halves had hung out the “For Ladies Only” sign on this delightful 
Arcadian Court string orchestra and by vocalists from Toronto’s talented Kiwanis ladies supplemented the fashion show. 


entertainment, Musical entertainment by the 
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hit for Hon. Joseph B. Ely, Governor 
of Massachusetts, who was unable to 
attend the convention, and how he did 
hit! His subject on “Real Patriots” 
was a plea for a return to the princi- 
ples of religion because without reli- 
gion there could be no real patriotism. 
He plead for reason, ambition, action 
and courage to dare. 

“The Problem of Peace” was the 
subject of Mr. Massey’s address. Be- 
cause of his international experience, 
he had a deep knowledge of his sub- 
ject and carried to extreme heights 
the thought that had run through the 
convention, that of peace. ‘“‘Peace must 
be organized,” he said, “risks must 
be taken to secure peace, and peace 
can only be bought at a price.”’ 

Rev. A. I. Terryberry of the Metro- 
politan United Church of Toronto 
gave the invocation on Wednesday. 

Judge Henry A. Graass, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, gave an inspiring talk on the 
subject of “Youth,” in which he 
brought out many fine suggestions re- 
garding the problems confronting the 
youth of today and in which he stressed 
the responsibility of Kiwanians in this 
direction. 

The Fellowship Luncheon was held 
under the auspices of the three Ki- 
wanis clubs of Toronto, with President 
Kenneth B. Loheed of the Toronto 
club presiding. This proved an out- 
standing event of the convention. Af- 
ter some opening remarks by Interna- 
tional Vice-President Andrew Whyte, 
Rev. Norman Rawson of the St. James 
United Church of Ottawa, gave a bril- 
liant talk on the subject of “The Na- 
tions Strike Their Tents.” 

On Thursday, the address in the 
morning was by one who has never 
failed Kiwanis in an address—Roe Ful- 
kerson. 

All addresses of the convention will 
be published in the Convention Pro- 
ceedings in order that all those Ki- 
wanians who were not able to attend 
the convention may participate in the 
splendid messages delivered there. 





One view of the International exhibit at Toronto which through its collection of International litera- 
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Convention Conferences 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


This conference, with Lieutenant 
Governor John S. Addison of Racine, 
Wisconsin, presiding, dealt with the 
duties and responsibilities of the lieu- 
tenant governor, covering such admin- 
istrative subjects as securing the co- 
éperation of past district and club offi- 
cials, visitations to clubs, holding di- 
visional meetings, and promotional 
work in building new clubs and 
strengthening weak clubs. Lieutenant 
Governors Paul Ethier of Saint Law- 
rence, Montreal; Guy Williams of IIli- 
nois Eastern-Iowa; Franklin Haven of 
New York and John E. Flume of Cali- 
fornia-Nevada, led in this discussion. 


CONFERENCE ON PROGRESSIVE 
CLUB ADMINISTRATION 


For the purpose of having the most 
practical value, there were five groups 
of conferences, according to club 
membership. 

Chairmen of the groups included Ar- 
thur Pierpont of Owosso, Michigan, 
George W. Fleming of Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, Burton K. Harris of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, John W. 
Genaway of Malone, New York, and 
Owen J. Callary of Montreal, Quebec. 

The four main subjects covered in 
each group conference were: Club 
finances; club meetings; club member- 
ship; and club officers. The thoughts 
brought out at these conferences are 
summarized, as follows: 


1. Club Finances 


Obligations to International and the 
district should be paid promptly in 
order that the policies and objectives 
of both organizations can be carried 
out. The necessity of a budget was em- 
phasized. The majority of the clubs 
favor its use without deviation and 
the rest of the clubs use a budget as 
a guide, thus permitting a certain 
amount of fiexibility. 











ture, club and district pamphiets, notices, bulletins and programs and also photographs of club 
and district activities proved very educational. 


2. Club Meetings 

It was brought out that different 
program committee appointments were 
used—some each month, some each 
quarter, and some for the entire year. 
The essentials of club programs are 
variety, balance, advance planning, and 
music, with an occasional all-musical 
program. The delegates felt that poli- 
tical subjects should not be barred but 
that the subject should be well chosen 
and well-versed speakers should be 
asked to present subjects through the 
Committee on Public Affairs. 





3. Club Membership 


Attendance depends on good food, 
a good program, a pleasant meeting 
place, and real fellowship. Live com- 
mittee chairmen and the proper as- 
signment of members to committees 
are helpful. Newspaper publicity on 
club activities and the things which 
Kiwanis stands for is valuable, with 
mention of individuals who belong to 
the club. 

It was generally agreed that an ac- 
tive club is the best means of attract- 
ing new members. Membership drives 
were not favored, but energetic work 
and the filling of all classifications 
were urged. Clubs should be careful 
in the selection of prospective mem- 
bers. 

The assimilation of new members 
was found to be easiest by putting new 
men on active committees. The method 
of the Spokane, Washington, club was 
mentioned—this club gives all new 
members a course of five lectures on 
Kiwanis work. Some clubs have com- 
mittees or individuals call on the new 
member immediately following his ac- 
ceptance into the club. 


4. Club Officers 


It was emphasized that the president 
is directly responsible for the func- 
tioning of all committees and keeping 
the club’s spirit on a high level. The 
value of a good secretary was also 
emphasized. 

In all of the discussions, ambitious 
and constructive attitudes were pres- 
ent. A creative spirit prevailed. 


CONFERENCE ON CLUB SINGING 


Thomas L. Husselton, Chairman of 
the International Committee on Music, 
presided at this very worth while con- 
ference. Recommendations of the In- 
ternational Committee were: That 
every club organize a group to meet 
regularly for rehearsals of new songs 
and variations of old songs, so that 
music could be an essential part at 
the regular meetings; get a good 
pianist; use the Kiwanis song book 
and have members sing some popular 
songs; provide special musical num- 
bers during the year, using local ama- 
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teurs, grade school and high school 
bands, etc.; work towards the com- 
munity songfest idea by having an an- 
nual songfest, in which school children 
from the home town and surrounding 
towns will take part. 

At this conference, George C. 
Clarke, a member of the Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, club, urged that there 
was a great opportunity for Kiwanis 
clubs in giving more music to more 
people in more communities. He men- 
tioned that in the United States only 
one man out of every 2500 belongs to 
some musical organization, to at least 
one man in every 90 in England. 

Leon Wray of Glendale, California, 
told of the details of the forming of 
the Glendale musical organization, and 
how they keep interest up. He drama- 
tized his presentation with the appear- 
ance of a saxophone septette, violin 
trio and the Glendale Singers. Inter- 
est was evidenced by the many ques- 
tions that were asked. 

Ed Snover told about the develop- 
ment of the Port Huron, Michigan, 
German Band. 

Final judging of the Kiwanis Song 
Contest was held at this conference. 
Arthur E. Boroughf, attorney and 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago came out first. Will T. Bingham, 
of Millville, New Jersey, Past Gover- 
nor and now secretary of the New 
Jersey District was second. 


CONFERENCE FOR DISCUSSION 
OF COMMITTEE PROJECTS 


This group of four different confer- 
ences was so organized that the work 
of all the International committees 
was covered. 

District Governors W. E. Wolcott 
of Nebraska-Iowa, Gordon S. Dod- 
ington of Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, 
Rabbi F. K. Hirsch of Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi, and Dr. Benjamin W. Black 
of California-Nevada, presided. 


Under-Privileged Child 

William H. Trimble, Chairman of the 
International Committee, was discus- 
sion leader. Points brought out in- 
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cluded: emphasis on the Kiwanis defi- 
nition of the under-privileged child as 
one who is deprived of the conditions 
that make for normal mental, physical 
and moral development, which when 
corrected, will restore that child to 
normal, useful life. It is essential to 
organize and survey your community 
in the start of this work. Great care 
should be used in selecting the chil- 
dren—choose those that have the best 
opportunity of becoming normal and 
self-supporting. It was thought best 
to raise funds by personal subscription 
rather ihan by club funds. Consult 
your state laws, and ascertain what the 
state does, then codperate in any way 
possible. 


Vocational Guidance 

Dr. Charles L. Harding, a member 
of the International Committee, was 
discussion leader. He emphasized the 
need to stimulate the younger genera- 
tion into consideration of any vaca- 
tion from the point of view of honor 
and respect, and not merely the finan- 
cial return. Different methods were 
brought out such as sending speakers 
to high schools and junior colleges and 
carrying on the program by individual 
advisers for individual students. 

Kiwanis literature on the subject 
was commended and delegates were 
urged that their clubs really use it. 


Boys and Girls Work 


Frank L. Eversull, International 
Chairman, was the discussion leader. 
He brought out the need to help nor- 
mal boys and girls to adjust them- 
selves to modern life. Codperate with 
exacting agencies and promote such 
activities as Hi-Y clubs, hobby shows, 
big brother work in juvenile court 
cases, etc. 


Inter-Club Relations 

Chairman Faber A. Bollinger of the 
International Committee was discus- 
sion leader. Here was brought out the 
beneficial features resulting from the 
organization and functioning of a fly- 
ing squadron or ambassadors-of-good 
will group; planned meetings; partici- 
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pation by past district and Interna- 
tional officers; the value of “treasure 
chests’; how to develop meetings even 
though clubs are far apart. 


Kiwanis Education 

Claude W. Barrick, the Internation- 
al Chairman, was discussion leader. 
The purpose of Kiwanis education is 
to educate new members and to carry 
on a constant education of the old 
members. Such efforts will reduce the 
membership turnover. Various clubs 
have different plans for putting Ki- 
wanis education into practice. Careful 
plans, faithfully carried out, bring the 
best results. Various meetings in the 
year to this subject, have conferences 
with new members; use a series of let- 
ters; special induction services; have 
Past Presidents sit with new members 
and carry on a gradual but planned 
education as to what Kiwanis is all 
about. 


Public Affairs 


Chairman F. Trafford Taylor of the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada, and Chairman Clark 
Clement of the International Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs for the United 
States were the discussion leaders. 

Chairman Taylor said, “The two 
major activities in Canada are: As- 
sistance to the unemployed and re- 
cipients of relief, and the simplifica- 
tion of government machinery and the 
encouraging of the balanced budget.”’ 
He mentioned the proposal of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Winnipeg that Kiwanis 
identify itself with another worthy ob- 
jective, that is, the proposed projected 
Peace Garden which is to be situated 
between the boundary of the State of 
North Dakota and Canada, both of 
which governments have deeded to 
Peace Gardens, Incorporated, an ‘area 
of 2000 acres, in which an area will be 
assigned to every nation of the world 
wherein they will exemplify their con- 
tribution to peace in the way of some 
garden exhibit. 

Clark Clement stressed the need for 
discussion and concentrated thought re- 
garding the changes in government in 











the past year, and the crisis in educa- 
tion. “Regarding issues taken up at 
the club meetings,” he said, “no club 
action should be taken, and both sides 
of the question should be presented.” 
Edward P. Stoltz of the Beverly Hills, 
California, club was called upon to tell 
of the plan in his club relative to pub- 
lie questions confronting their citizens. 
A committee meets weekly and decides 
upon questions to be discussed, selects 
suitable club talent to cover same, and 
following preparation, the paper is re- 
ceived by the committee for approval. 
At the following meeting it is pre- 
sented to the club, 


Business Standards 

George C. Clarke, International 
Chairman, was the discussion leader. 
Considerable discussion was had on 
codes and the high-minded codéperation 
in their application. It was brought out 
that the Business Standards Commit- 
tee can be of aid in the following 
ways: help to prevent the breaking 
down of morale; care for those who 
have been dropped from the employ- 
ment rolls; train young people to make 
the most of jobs; teach young people 
in school the fundamental codédperation 
needed in imdustry; encourage fair 
competition. 


Publicity 

International Chairman Edwin F. 
Hill was the discussion leader. An 
important point was brought out in 
the discussion that publicity must be 
properly prepared, presented  im- 
mediately while it is news, and the best 
results are obtained by taking it per- 
sonally to the editor of the paper. Hav- 
ing newspaper reporters at the meet- 
ing is desirable. If this is not possible, 
some Kiwanian should write comments 
on the meeting and include in the story 
something of the club’s objectives and 
its activities. A mere report of what 
some speaker said is not enough. A 
publicity skit was held to demonstrate 
how to prepare a news story. 


Agriculture 

J. A. Frohock, a member of the In- 
ternational Committee, was the dis- 
cussion leader. The main activity of 
this committee continues to be the cul- 
tivating of a friendly feeling and 
coéperative spirit between the rural 
and city people. Joint meetings are 
valuable. Other points included the 
urging of men to return to the soil 
as a solution to help feed the large 
number of unemployed as _ present 
methods and plans for reief of unem- 
ployed are only temporary, Kiwanis 
leadership can help bring the city and 
country man together, urge practical 
agricultural planning, help secure use 
of forest lands, and help put all land 
in the state to the best economic use. 


Attendance 
The discussion leader was John P. 
Davidson, International Chairman. It 


was brought out that to secure good 
attendance these things were neces- 
sary: varied programs, a good song 
leader, a cool comfortable meeting 
place, good food, a balanced program. 
A number of means were outlined as 
to how to work on increasing attend- 
ance percentages: the individual mem- 
bership responsibility plan, each mem- 
ber being responsible for the attend- 
ance of another member, was pre- 
sented; the club may be divided into 
groups and placed on a competitive 
basis; and the ladies should be kept 
interested. An occasional notice in 
the club bulletin helps. 


Classification and Membership 
Herbert W. Hennig, the Interna- 
tional Chairman, was the discussion 
leader. Quality membership was 
stressed, a stronger effort should be 
made to bring back former members, 
the Membership Plan recommended by 
International has proven successful in 
a number of districts, and the need for 
younger men was emphasized. 


CONFERENCE ON KIWANIS 
OBJECTIVES 


These conferences were grouped ac- 
cording to the size of the clubs and 
five subjects were covered. 

The chairmen of the conferences 
were: International Trustees Claude 
A. Dock, Clinton S. Harley, C. Harold 
Hippler, Isaac P. McNabb and Charles 
S. Donley. Each conference had a 
summation speaker. These included: 
International Trustees Curry W. Wat- 
son, James M. Lynch, Charles E. Mil- 
likan, Harper Gatton and Dr. William 
J. Carrington. 


1. Service to Under- 
Privileged Children 

Methods of service brought out 
were: codperation with other clubs, 
schools, and churches; establish milk 
funds; help improve conditions of 
home; form boys or girls clubs; ar- 
range for medical attention; aid 
worthy orphans find home; aid in 
starting playgrounds and children’s 
libraries, donate food and clothing. 
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Information headquarters all set up, ready for the crowd. Under the sign at the right is J. Smyth 
of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, also lieutenant governor, and now 
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Reference was made to comprehen- 
sive literature available from Inter- 
national Headquarters. 

Various methods of financing work 
were brought out through amateur 
shows, professional shows, donations, 
fines, rummage sales, pet and hobby 
shows, special editions of newspapers, 
bazaars, dances, track meets, athletic 
games, mock trials, fairs, apple days, 
auctions, ete. 


2. Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship 

Naturalization work; special night 
school classes sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis club; codperation with civic and 
national agencies in helping the un- 
employed to help themselves; the edu- 
cation of both the youth and adults 
as to civic responsibilities; commun- 
ity citizens clubs at which correct in- 
formation on timely topics is given— 
all were brought out in this discus- 
sion. 


3. Friendly Understanding Among 
All Citizens, Urban and Rural 


Most of the clubs reported work 
among the youth in the rural districts, 
principally in the forming and spon- 
soring of 4-H Clubs. Joint meetings 
with the farmers as guests should 
be held occasionally and the city man 
should attend meetings of the farmers 
to acquaint himself with their prob- 
lems. Some clubs have established 
Farmers’ Institutes, and one Alabama 
club has established a municipal mar- 
ket for the farmers to display and sell 
their products. 


4. Vocational Guidance 

The necessity for providing correct 
information as to the particulars in 
various vocations was stressed. Plans 
should be made to advise children not 
to leave school before completing a 
normal education. Speakers should be 
detailed to talk before the C. C. C. 
Camps along vocational guidance lines 
and counsellors should appear at 
schools before special assembled 
classes desiring information as to re- 
quirements about business or profes- 
sions. This should be followed through 
with individual conferences. 
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From left to right: Claude A. Dock, Clinton S. Harley, Bennett O. Knudson, James M. Lynch, Harper Gatton, Dr. William J. Carrington, Frank Trafford 





Taylor, Joshua L. Johns, Edwin F. Hill, Arch A. Schramm, A Copeland Callen, William R. Cockburn, Roe Fulkerson, H. G. Hatfield, Charles S. Donley, 


Fred. C. W. 


Parker, Charles E. 


Millikan, C. Harold Hippler, and George E. Snell. 
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5. Boys and Girls Work 

Aiding various institutions, as the 
Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Campfire 
Girls, Y. W. C. A., Girl Scouts, etc., 
is a splendid work, but if a club 
will work with a city or county in 
organizing playgrounds with good 
equipment and trained leadership, 
youth will be cared for and good citi- 
zens will result. Keeping youth busy 
is reducing juvenile delinquency and 


eliminating the necessity for the state 
to attempt to rehabilitate youth. Form- 
ing Big Brother Clubs, the organiza- 
tion of boys clubs where athletics and 
gymnastics predominate and educa- 
tional facilities are provided, are 
beneficial. Work with boys and girls 
should not be confined entirely to the 
small child and attention should be 
given to the high school and college 
students who so often need it. 





The Open Forum 


This Open Forum at the Interna- 
tional Convention is held to provide 
all Kiwanians with a chance to air 
their own particular views on any 
subject. The discussion at Toronto 
revolved around the various proposed 
amendments which were acted upon 
at the voting session the following 
day. This part of the program is 
popular—an “open book’ procedure. 
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Election of Officers and 
Voting on the Amendments 

The result of the Election of Offi- 
cers is shown on another page in this 
issue. Past President Carl E. Endi- 
cott was chairman of the Conference 
on Recommendations for Nominations 
held the previous evening. 

At the business session on Wednes- 
day morning, action on the proposed 
amendments was taken, after having 
been at the Open Forum 
on the previous day. They were pre- 
sented by Walter L. Morris of Fort 
Worth, Texas, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Laws and 
Regulations. 

The two proposed amendments deal- 
ing with the reduction of dues to $1.50 
and reduction in the subscription 
price of the Magazine to fifty cents 
were withdrawn by their original pro- 
posers, the Kiwanis Club of Brook- 


discussed 


line, Massachusetts. As Past Presi- 
dent Stephen R. Dow of that club 
said, “Since the convention opened, 


both sides of the questions involved 
have been fairly and pleasantly dis- 
cussed and I am before you as a rep- 
resentative of the Brookline club to 
ask the unanimous consent of the 
delegates present to withdraw these 
amendments . adjustments of opin- 
ion have been made in true Kiwanis 
spirit.” 

After this unanimous action was 
taken, President Johns said: “May I 
take this opportunity to thank the 
good Kiwanians in the New England 
District for the fine spirit they have 
shown here.” 

A motion was passed unanimously 
by the entire house of delegates ex- 
pressing their approval of the with- 
drawal of the amendments and their 
appreciation to the representatives of 





Scene at the reception for the ladies at Government House. 
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Honorable Herbert A. Bruce, Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and Mrs. Bruce and International 
President and Mrs. Joshua L. Johns at reception at Government House. 


the Brookline club and the New 
England district. In the previous dis- 
cussion it was brought out how dis- 
astrous it would have been to have 
had the amendments pass and that in 
comparison with the dues and maga- 
zine subscription costs of other or- 
ganizations, because of the insistent 
needs of Kiwanis clubs and for the 
best health of Kiwanis in general, not 
less but more income is really needed. 

One amendment was passed which 
restricts the representation for attend- 





ance at an International Convention 
of a club of 49 members or less by 
a delegate from another club of 49 
members or less, provided such dele- 
gate is from a club in the same dis- 
trict or nearby club in an adjoining 
district. 

The amendment changing the mem- 
bership of International Committees 
from five to not less than three, nor 
more than five, was passed. 

The last amendment expanded the 
duties and opportunities of the music 
committees of all clubs by charging 
them with the promotion of effective 
musical activity in their respectivve 
communities. A number of clubs have 
done wonderful work along this line 
already. 

The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention appear on another page. 

At this session, tribute was paid 
to the memory of the late Allen S. 
Browne, the Founder of Kiwanis, by 
Past International Presidents Harry 
E. Karr and John H. Moss. Mrs. 
Browne was introduced and she pre- 
sented the first charter and very early 
records of the organization to Inter- 
national Secretary Parker. 


"All Kiwanis Night" 

With a crowded audience at famed 
Massey Hall, this beautiful program 
proved most inspiring. “International 
Ideals” was the theme of Hon. R. J. 
Manion, Minister of Railways and Can- 
als in the address of the evening, al- 
ready referred to. 

The musical part of the program 
consisted of vocal selections by Mrs. 
Pat Parsons, Mr. Gene Greenwell, 
Bobby Jones and the Glendale Singers. 
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After the invocation by Bishop R. J. 
Renison of Saint Paul’s Anglican 
Church of Toronto, International Sec- 
retary Parker again proved the extent 
of his introducing ability by present- 
ing all the Past International Presi- 
dents, present officers and trustees, 
district governors, chairmen of the In- 
ternational Committees and members 
of the Headquarters Staff. 

“Fellowship Hour” proved most im- 
pressive with music and a message 
from President Johns, as all those 
present were conscious of their home 
clubs and almost all clubs having their 
meetings in unison with the one at 
Toronto. A. P. Hayward, first Vice- 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Tor- 
onto, played ‘“‘Last Post,’ after that 
impressive moment of silence for de- 
parted Kiwanians. 


District Dinners, President's Ball 
and Toronto Jamboree 


Nineteen delightful district ban- 
quets, one in the Union Station dining 
room, the rest in the Royal York, with 
various districts grouping together, 
again proved a high light of fellow- 
ship and inspiration. Speeches, mu- 
sic and entertainment and Kiwanis 
officials making the rounds, all com- 
bined to make this occasion one of the 
happiest of the convention. 

Following all these dinners, all as- 
sembled for the President’s Reception 
and Ball. A grand looking crowd of 
men and women, beautiful Canadian 
hostesses, two orchestras, ample space 
for the reception made this party a 
great success. This was on Tuesday. 

On Monday, following “All Kiwanis 
Night,” the first dance was held. How 
Kiwanians evidently like to dance! 

The feature entertainment this year 
was called a Jamboree, which opened 
with a presentation of the Boys ‘“K” 
Club, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto. This organization has 
approximately 400 boys, who are 
taught various trades, music, sports 
and better citizenship. As they wrestled 
and tumbled and paraded many a per- 
son was heard to say, “Now there’s a 
picture of Kiwanis at work.’ The 
attention paid to the boys by the Tor- 











onto club—their development under 
men who cared—was extremely inspir- 
ing. It touched the heart. 

Then the assembled multitude was 
regally entertained by that magnifi- 
cent, dignified ‘““Trooping of the Col- 
our” by the world famous 48th High- 


. landers of Toronto, Lieutenant-Colonel 


J. P. Girvan; D. S. Guem. Co -V: D., 
in command. This is acclaimed one of 
the most beautiful military maneuvers 
of the British Armies. With bagpipes 
skirling, tartan skirts swinging, drums 
beating, with perfect precision of that 














S.S. ‘‘Northumberland” about to shove off on a 
lake trip for the ladies. 





Musical hobby horse ride by members of the Canadian Army Service Corps, a part of the Jamboree. 


white-spatted measured tread—the pic- 
turesque Scots provided a spectacular 
display. The Colour is the most sacred 
thing a Regiment has. Around it is 
clustered all the tradition and glory 
of the Regiment. The Colour is sa- 
luted with respect by all. The mili- 
tary band, the band of pipers and 
drummers and another of buglers and 
drummers—a combination of sight and 
sound, solid and brilliant in perform- 
ance, all under the direction of Cap- 
tain John Slatter—this was a perform- 
ance to stir the blood. 

The Queen’s Rangers under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Hyde Bennett and Major W. H. Kes- 
lick, provided another’ spectacular 
event. This unit carries on the tradi- 
tion of the First American Regiment, 
organized in 1755 by Robert Rogers 
for the protection of settlements in the 
State of New Hampshire. In 1779 
it was officially called the ‘1st Amer- 
ican Regiment.” In 1782 it was en- 
rolled in the ranks of His Majesty’s 
Regular Army. Their maneuvers, with 
one section in the uniforms of early 
days and the other in the khaki of 
today, provided an enlightening com- 


parison. 
The Ceremonial Drill by the Can- 
adian Army Service Corps, Drum 


Major W. K. Tooze in command, was 
indeed very colorful, perfect in ma- 
neuver, immaculate as to uniform, 
thrilling to the eye and ear. A “Mu- 
sical Ride’’-—on hobby horses by mem- 














Special detachments of the Queen’s Rangers—the First American Regiment. Lieutenant Colonel J. Hyde Bennett and Major W. H. Keslick are in 
command of this Regiment. At the right, one detachment wearing the uniform of 1776, and the scene is Old Fort York which the original regiment 


built in 1793. At the left is the other detachment wearing the modern uniform. 
of Canada reviewed the unit at the official opening of restored Old Fort York. 





This picture was taken when Governor General Lord Bessborough 
Photographs, courtesy of the regiment. 











Mrs. Joshua L. Johns telling Mrs. William J. 


Carrington all about the life of an International 


President's wife. 


bers of this same unit was a great 
show—and very amusing. 

The Royal Canadian Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve put on an act, show- 
ing something of navy and field gun 
drill, depicting the trials and tribula- 
tions of a marine landing party. 

In a polo match, the team of Messrs. 
Erskine Eaton, Harold Crang, and Tony 
Smith defeated the team of Messrs. 
Clifford Sifton, Bill Miles and H. 
Straubenzie, an appropriate award be- 
ing made by President Johns. The ex- 
cellent horsemanship of Canadian 


riders was displayed in a hunting 
scene, jumping contest, bending race 
and costume race. One high light was 
the male chorus under the direction 
of Frederick Thomas, and music by the 
C. A. S. C. and 48th Pipers. The 
Finale was the participation by the 
thousands present in the new Interna- 
tional Anthem: 
“Two empires by the sea, 
Two nations, great and free, 

One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith, we claim, 
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One God whose glorious name 
We love and praise.” 


General Entertainment— 
Ladies Entertainment 

The district dinners and President’s 
Reception and Ball on Tuesday, danc- 
ing on Monday evening, the Jamboree 
on Wednesday evening, were three 
scenes of delightful entertainment for 
every one. At this convention two 
new events on the program proved 
very popular, these being the Fellow- 
ship Stag on Monday afternoon, with 
International Vice-President Schramm 
presiding, and the Fellowship lunch- 
eon under the auspices of the Tor- 
onto clubs on Wednesday, with Ken- 
neth B. Loheed presiding in witty 
manner, and International Vice-Presi- 
dent Andrew Whyte and Rev. Nor- 
man Rawson as speakers. 

The ladies were kept busy having a 
good time. First the reception in honor 
of Mrs. Johns visiting ladies at Gov- 
ernment House. The reception by 
Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Bruce 
at this beautiful occasion will long be 
remembered. On Tuesday the ladies 
attended a style show arranged 
through the courtesy of Simpson’s De- 
partment Store. The setting, the 
service, music and exhibition of what 
the well-dressed girl wears—all made 
up a delightful occasion. 

On Wednesday the ladies were en- 
tertained on the S. S. Northumberland, 
and they all reported a great time 
sailing about the harbor and into the 
lake. 

Mrs.. Clara M. Telford was general 
chairman of the ladies entertainment. 

The Advisory Committee included: 
Mesdames K. B. Loheed, Oscar P. 
Johnston, H. M. Davy, E. Glenn, J. A. 
Hearn, Gordon S. Dodington and B. W. 
Rice. 

The General Conveners were: Recep- 
tion—Mrs. J. G. Fleming; Informa- 
tion—Mrs. E. M. Sellers; garden 








The cast and directors of the “Victory of Peace” tableau presented by the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario. Kneeling in the foreground (left) 
Ross Appleford, producer, and 


kneeling at the right, H. B. Nichols, past president and author of the tableau. 
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party—Mrs. George H. Ross; fashion 
show—Mesdames R. G. Barnes and J. 
R. Russell; boat ride—Mrs. A. S. 
Tinsdale; music—Mrs. W. W. Skitch; 
and golf—Mrs. A. E. Wilson. 


Closing Session 

After the invocation by Rev. S. H. 
Greenslade of the Simpson Avenue 
United Church of Toronto, the final 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was presented by Past International 
President John H. Moss. Past Inter- 
national President Edmund F. Arras 
brought a message from the Commit- 
tee on Past International Presidents. 
International Vice-President Andrew 
Whyte announced the winners in the 
Convention Attendance Contest; Inter- 
national Chairman John P. Davidson 
announced the winners in the Attend- 
ance Contest, and International Chair- 
man A. F. Branton, those in the 
Achievement Contest. 


"Victory of Peace" 

The “Victory of Peace’—a tableau 
—presented by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hamilton, Ontario, proved to be the 
finest and most appropriate closing 
event at any International convention. 
The Hamilton club has the honor to 
be the first Kiwanis club in Canada, 
thus causing Kiwanis to be interna- 
tional. 

In this pageant, the years were rolled 
back to the time before the coming of 
the white man to this continent. Then 
in historical narrative and a series of 
pictures by costumed characters were 
presented the early Indian warfare; 
landing of Jacques Cartier; landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers; the Capture of 
Quebec by General Wolfe; then the 
American Revolutionary War and the 
birth of a new nation followed by 
the westward push of the pioneers; the 
differences of opinion that led to the 
War of 1812 and then the determina- 
tion of both sides to settle peacefully 
and to work together for the promo- 
tion of peace—leading up to the sign- 
ing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty. “From 
destructive conflict, desires have turned 
to the nobler sphere of assistance to 
those who bear life’s handicap’’—and 
—‘from the soil of community needs 
have sprung organizations of public 
service,” so spoke the narrator. The 
last tableau depicted the Harding In- 
ternational Good Will Memorial, 
erected by Kiwanis International in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver,’ British 
Columbia, and as the narrator went 
on to quote the words of President 
Harding—‘“Our protection is in our 
fraternity, our armor is our faith’— 
the audience was deeply stirred by 
that theme which ran throughout the 
convention—the desire to perpetuate 
peace through fair and _ honorable 
dealing. 

H. P. Nichols, past president of the 
Hamilton club, was the author and 
narrator of the tableau, assisted by 
George M. Henry as historian. Ross 





Appleford had charge of production. 

Preceding the “Victory of Peace”’ 
—attention was directed to San An- 
tonio as the scene of the 1935 Con- 
vention with pictures and story pre- 
sented by Dean W. Flowers, a past 
president of the San Antonio club, and 
International Treasurer H. G. Hatfield. 

And so with the presentation of the 


Convention 


AST International President John 
p H. Moss presented the Past Presi- 
dent’s Button to Joshua L. Johns, 
with the following eulogistic remarks: 
“Tablets of bronze and monuments 
of marble remind us of the noteworthy 
deeds of those who have been instru- 
mental in promoting the affairs of 
mankind, but the greatest monument 
which can be erected to anyone’s 
achievements is the constructive infiu- 
ence which resulted from worthy en- 
deavors. You, sir, have erected an ever- 
lasting monument in this respect. 
“You are entitled to a genuine sense 
of satisfaction in the knowledge of 
work well done. That will prove a far 
greater compensation than this Past 
President’s Button can possibly be. To 
gain, as you have, the respect, the con- 
fidence and the fraternal affection of 
your associates is also a rich reward 
because the esteem of our fellowmen 
has a higher significance than glitter- 
ing gold, or precious jewels. The two 
great notes in the chords of our 
careers are the love of God and the 
friendships of men. When these two 
sound true the harmonies of life are 
assured. Few organizations more firm- 
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newly-elected officers, a word of greet- 
ing and realization of the responsibili- 
ties of his office, the new International 
President, Dr. William J. Carrington, 
closed this very successful convention. 

The second convention in Toronto 
is now history. The lines begin to be 
drawn with San Antonio as a focus 
for 1935. Kiwanis marches on! 


Paragraphs 


ly impress this upon our minds than 
Kiwanis. 

“During the past year you have been 
our leader in teaching the importance 
of dwelling in an atmosphere of lofty 
ideals, of leading lives of wholesome 
impulses and unselfish service. It is, 
therefore, appropriate that some ex- 
pression be made of our appreciation. 

“On behalf of Kiwanis International 
I present this Past President’s Button 
as a token of our gratefulness for 
your faithfulness and zeal as a mem- 
orial of our lasting friendship, as a 
testimonial of our fraternal regard. 
Accept it as a sincere tribute.” 


In all the conferences frequent men- 
tion was made of the value of litera- 
ture sent out by International Head- 
quarters on any phase of club activity 
and the many practical suggestions 
this literature contained. 

Through the experience of years 
the material is of a very usable na- 
ture. The Service Department at Head- 
quarters is there to be called upon 
and that department has material and 
suggestions for any phase of club ac- 
tivity or club administration. 















Photo Courtesy Canada Steamship Lines 


With departing Kiwanians tossing streamers and confetti upon their well-wishers, the Toronto docks 
of Canada Steamship Lines Presented a gay scene as various groups of eastern delegates left for 
their home cities. Above is the S. S. “Kingston.” 
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Chairmen of the convention com- 
mittees were: Resolutions—Past In- 
ternational President John H. Moss of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Credentials— 
Adam Smith of Toronto, Ontario. 
Elections —Former International 
Treasurer Walter R. Weiser of Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. Secretary Day 
Fezler of the Kiwanis Club of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, was the vice- 
chairman. Sergeant-at-Arms — Virgil 
Nutt of the Kiwanis Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa. A large number of good 
Kiwanians, who readily accepted com- 
mittee work for which they were 
drafted, deserve to be complimented 
for their services. All names are pub- 
lished in the Toronto Convention Pro- 
ceedings. 


On behalf of the Capital District, 
Governor E. I. (“Cy’’) Carruthers 
presented to President Johns a real 
Golden Rule, as a symbol in visible 
form of one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Kiwanis. 


In introducing Dr. Reisner, Presi- 
dent Johns said, “Some indication of 
the magnetism of the man is evident 
in that during these days of depres- 
sion he has been able to raise an ap- 
propriation of $3,500,000 to erect a 
church in the City of New York, 
known as Broadway Temple. In be- 
tween times he has written and pub- 
lished some fifteen books and in his 
church he has attracted over 9000 peo- 
ple at a time.” 


Because the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict has such a well organized sys- 
tem for reporting the International 
Convention, fifty-four men and women 
covering every event, their report was 
referred to in the report of the con- 
vention in this issue, with particular 
reference to all the conferences. This 
district sent its mimeographed report 
of seventeen pages to all delegates 
from the district and also to all club 


presidents and secretaries in the dis- 
trict. 

Jack White of Long Beach and Ro- 
tus Harvey of Park Presidio, San 
Francisco, were in charge of the re- 
port. 

Rev. William Barnes, 83 years of 
age, of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
was outspoken in his praise of Ki- 
wanis: “It is my judgment that Ki- 
wanis International is destined to be 
one of the most powerful influences 
for national reform.” Rev. Barnes was 
ordained by Archbishop Lewis at 
Kingston, Ontario, forty years ago. 
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Appreciation 


I desire to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to the many clubs and indi- 
viduals who sent me telegrams of 
congratulations and good wishes to 
the Toronto Convention in connection 
with the observance of All Kiwanis 
Night throughout the entire organiza- 
tion both at the convention and by 
clubs. I wish it were possible for me to 
write personal letters of thanks in re- 
sponse to each and every one. 


JOSHUA L. JOHNS, 
Immediate Past President. 


Results of Toronto Golf Tournament 


ROSS SOMERVILLE of London, 
. Ontario, added to his laurels 
when he turned in low gross score at 
the International Golf Tournament and 
assisted his team mates to win the 
team event. 
Foursomes 
Over 100 players competed in the 
tournament at Scarboro. Final scores 
for teams: London — Somerville, 
Keene, Wyatt and Hunt—295; Toron- 
to—Warner, Wilson, Fisher and 
Strong—313; Chicago—Hammes, Fer- 
guson, Hibbard and Simmons—322; 





Riverdale—McDermid, Murray, Wat- 
ers, Chapman—323. 
Twosomes 


In the twosomes, Paul A. Samson 
and F. J. Gray of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, won with a net 147, closely 
followed by V. H. Edwards and L. D. 
Bickford of Toronto, with 148. 
Singles 

Low gross—L. E. Clarahan of Saint 
Louis, with 79, while R. D. Torrance 
of Toronto had low net, 82-15-67. 

Handicaps, 19 and under—low gross, 
C. Ross Somerville, 76; low net, R. D. 
Torrance, 67. Handicaps, 20 and over 








—low gross, Dr. Frederick H. Paul, 
Jr., Newton, Massachusetts, 88; J. R. 
Sheppard, West Toronto, 93; low net, 
J. Loa, Ottawa, 67; and A. Leslie, 
Toronto, 69. 

Sealed holes—first nine, A. Hibbard, 
Chicago, 12; second nine, Taylor 
Thomas, San Marcos, Texas, 12. 

Longest drive — Walter M. Long- 
moor, Long Beach, California, 242 
yards. 

Special prizes—W. A. Hare of To- 
ronto, birdie on 4th hole; L. E. Clara- 
han, Saint Louis, eagle on the 17th 
hole. 

President Johns presented cups to 
the winners in the foursomes; Secre- 
tary Parker did the honors for the two 
men teams; District Governor Gordon 
Dodington presented the prize to the 
low gross single winner, and President 
Ken Loheed to the low net winner. 
Numerous prizes were donated by the 
Riverdale and West Toronto clubs and 
individual members of the Toronto 
club. Angus McTavish, chairman of 
the event, was pleased with the entries 
but he thinks more out of town play- 
ers should participate in this event. 











This and the other half of the picture on the next page shows the turn-out for the golf tournament; it was a great day for the event. 
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Many hundreds of telegrams were 
received at Toronto from the clubs 
which held All Kiwanis Night meetings 
at the same time as the one at the 


convention. An indication of the 
unity, loyalty and inspiration in 
Kiwanis. We wish there was space to 


mention all the clubs that held them. 

The three Toronto clubs joined in 
presenting Mr. and Mrs. Johns with a 
silver tray as a token of their appre- 
ciation. The Toronto club also gave 
him a real woolen motor robe. 


Sidney L. Singer, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California, 
says he’s the only singer from Glen- 
dale who can’t sing! 


At the close of the convention gen- 
eral chairman Jack Near said: ‘“‘Some- 
one has said that memory is given to 
man that he might have roses in Janu- 
ary. Now that you are about to leave 
us we are left with our January and 
our roses but we hope sincerely you 
will have nice memories of Toronto.” 
We do, Jack, very nice ones. 


To Toronto | 


By ROE FULKERSON 


UNE in Toronto. It is still day- 
light at nine o’clock at night, but 
the days were not long enough 

for all the entertainment, all the Ki- 
wanis work and all the hospitality 
Toronto wanted to extend to its visi- 
tors. They have daylight savings, but 
they saved none of it while we were 
there. They spent it lavishly to make 
us realize they were glad we had come, 
and they made a huge success of the 
undertaking. 


The hospitality of our South is 
legendary. The hospitality of our 
West is proverbial. Now the hospi- 
tality of Canada will ever remain in 
the hearts and minds of those who 
were lucky enough to be at this con- 
vention where it was so lavishly dis- 
played. From the time the earliest 
birds came on Friday, until the last 
reluctant visitor left a week later, 
there was always a Toronto Kiwanian 
at each elbow asking if there wasn’t 
something he could do to add to the 
visitor’s comfort or happiness. 

The name of Charlie Heintzman 
does not appear on any program, so I 
am not even certain of the spelling. 
But who cares about the spelling of 
the name of a man after having 
shared his hospitality? Charlie has a 


country home built in 1812. On the 
Saturday night previous to the con- 
vention, he had one hundred and fifty 
early arriving notables at his home 
for dinner. It is one of those cute 
little suburban cottages where the one 
hundred and fifty people could all 
dance at the same time without being 
crowded. Charlie and his charming 
wife set a pace which every Toronto 
Kiwanian and his wife kept while we 
remained. 

Every great musical composition 
has one dominant theme, one oft re- 
peated passage which marks that 
opera, cantata or symphony. Every 
great picture has one dominant color 
note which is repeated in various 
tones throughout the picture. So, 
also, every International Convention 
has one dominant thought or idea 
which seems to be woven into the 
warp and woof of that gathering. At 
Toronto the majority of the speakers 
were Canadians. Most of these 
Canadians were in public life. The 
scholarly addresses of these deep 
thinking men carried an _ overtone 
which was the dominant note of the 
convention. That note was peace; 
the maintenance of the long peace be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
the necessity for peace between all 
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the nations of the world and the abo- 
lition of the useless horrors of war. 

A Canadian takes his government 
more seriously than we of the United 
States. The natural result is that 
they are better citizens. They have a 
greater respect for law; they have 
more prompt punishment of criminals 
and so have no gangsters and racke- 
teers. The biggest and best minds in 
the country feel it a duty to take part 
in government. Being an important 
part of the far-flung British Empire, 
they have a wider viewpoint than we 


have, and a _ resultant interest in 
world affairs which makes us seem 
narrow. 


If the lessons of peace which were 
the dominant tone of this convention 
sank into the hearts and minds of 
those who attended, Kiwanis did a big 
work at the Toronto Convention. 

Any story of the convention which 
omitted mention of the wonderful 
hotel accommodations of the Royal 
York, would be incomplete. On the 
night of the district dinners, every 
one of them except one was held in 
the Royal York. Every one of them 
was served at the same hour. Every 
one of them had perfect food and per- 
fect service. It is doubted if any 
other hotel on the continent could 
duplicate this feat. 

The ladies were royally entertained. 
Tea at Government House, dancing 
every night, style shows, boat rides, 
receptions and the big Toronto Jam- 
boree all tended to keep them happily 
busy while the men did the work of 
the convention. 

All credit to Toronto Kiwanis. It 
was a splendid convention, marvel- 
ously conceived and wonderfully car- 
ried out, a huge success in every par- 
ticular. As self-appointed speaker 
for the delegation from the States, 
my hat is off and my bald bean bared 
in admiration for your untiring efforts 
before and during the convention, and 
the success which crowned your ef- 
forts. If the appreciation of your 
visitors is the compensation you de- 
sire, you are paid a hundredfold. 
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fourth from left, bottom row, and other golfers” ‘surrounded by Kiwanis ofhcials, 


members of ‘loronto clubs and visitors. __ 
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Honorable Mention 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


West Toronto, Toronto, 


Towson, Maryland 
Midland, Michigan 


Honorable Mention 


Evansville, Indiana 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Santa Ana, California 


Claremont, California 


Fullerton, California 


Edmonds, Washington 


..Tujunga, California 


Honorable Mention 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
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Wi in A | Contest 
These Are All Based on Records for the Calendar Year 1933 
Division Winners 
Gold Spokane, Washington Montreal, Quebee 
Silver Glendale, California 
Ont. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Blue Tarentum, Pennsylvania Sidney, Montana 
Casper, Wyoming 
White Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey 
Division Winners 
Gold—(F or clubs with 126 members or more) Spokane, Washington 
Silver—(For elubs with 76 to 125 members Alameda, California Astoria, Oregon 
Blue—(For elubs with 46 to 75 members Pomona, California 
White—(For clubs with 45 members or less) {rat Gabriel, California 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
Tie ‘ OZ ; . 
Pied—all 100% | Montaville-Portland, Oregon 
Division Winners 
Gold—(Average membership of clubs 66 or more) 
Silver—(Average membership of clubs 56 to 65)....Western Canada 
New York 
Blue—(Average membership of clubs 50 to 55 Capital 
White—(Average membership of clubs 49 or less) California-Nevada Pacifie-Northwest 


New Jersey 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE CONTEST 


Division Winners 
Gold Glendale, California 
Silver San Diego, California 
Blue 02 Monrovia, California 


White Newhall-Saugus, California 
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Kiwanis Objectives a Challenge 


Whereas, the needs of a community 
are a challenge to a Kiwanis club and 
its members, 

THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED, that Ki- 
wanis International, through its clubs 
and individual members stress the ob- 
jects and objectives throughout the 
coming year, and that each club be 
urged to devote time and study to the 
International objects and objectives of 
this organization, to the end that they 
may become more familiar to all 
persons. 


Militant Citizenship 


Whereas, “the development of in- 
telligent, aggressive and _ serviceable 
citizenship” is a fundamental objec- 
tive of Kiwanis International; and 

Whereas, in promoting this objec- 
tive we are vitally concerned that Ki- 
wanis should exercise in a most 
practical way its leadership to the end 
that each individual Kiwanian will 
realize the importance of giving at- 
tention to the many social and govern- 
mental problems confronting the peo- 
ple of the United States and of Cana- 
da—to the end that there may be 
dispelled that apathy, indifference and 
lack of information our respective 
countries are subjected to. 


THEREFORE Be It RESOLVED, by Ki- 
wanis International in convention as- 
sembled that we pledge ourselves as 
individual Kiwanians and as an or- 
ganization to promote activity in 
thought and action to bring about a 
more active participation on our part 
as regards these vital matters affect- 
ing social and public problems. 


Be It FuRTHER RESOLVED, that we 
should, as individual Kiwanians and as 
clubs, seek the fullest information as 
regards local and governmental taxa- 
tion, and to seek remedies, to help 
stem the tide of the rising costs of 
government, national and local. 


Be It FurRTHER RESOLVED, that we 
deem it to be the indispensable duty 
of every Kiwanian to urge the citizen 
to give heed and study to all public 
questions and problems which affect 
the welfare of our community and 
nation. 

Be It FurRTHER RESOLVED, that we 
urge upon all Kiwanis clubs to pre- 
sent programs that will fearlessly 
promote intelligent, right thinking, ag- 
gressive action on the part of our 
membership to the end that public 
sentiment will be fully aroused regard- 
ing public matters. 


_ Be It FurR?THER ResOLvep, that we 
impress on all Kiwanians the necessity 


Resolutions Adopted at Toronto 


for a high and courageous citizenship, 
to help bring about that character of 
leadership that will fearlessly assist in 
bringing about a finer social order. 


Private Manufacture of Arms 


for Profit 


Whereas, it has been shown that one 
of the inciting causes of war is the 
private manufacture of arms for profit; 

THEREFORE Be Ir Recorpep, that 
Kiwanis International recommends 
that, by orderly process of law, con- 
trol of the manufacture and sale of 
instruments of war shall be the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the several na- 
tional governments, and 

Be It FURTHER RESOLVED, that each 
Kiwanis club shall devote itself to the 
gathering and dissemination of infor- 
mation to accomplish this end. 


Reduction of Armaments 


RESOLVED, that Kiwanis _ Interna- 
tional in convention assembled, com- 
mends the action of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in his stand on reduc- 
tion of armaments for aggression. 


Advisory Relationship of Former 
International, District and 


Club Officers 


Whereas, Kiwanis International has 
developed an exceptional quality of 
administrative leadership, and 

Whereas, it is necessary to provide 
for continued administrative efficiency 
on the part of new officers of Kiwanis 
International, the districts and clubs, 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED, that 
this convention sets itself on record 
as favoring the retention of the full- 
est possible advisory relationship on 
the part of all past International, dis- 
trict and individual club officers. 


Membership Development 


Whereas, the membership of Kiwanis 
International has been further in- 
creased during the past year, and 

Whereas, an effective program of 
membership development has brought 
large gains to the organization, 

Be It Reso.vep, that continued em- 
phasis be directed toward membership 
consciousness, with a special effort for 
the enlistment of quality members 
from the ranks of young, aggressive 
and capable executives. 


Motion Pictures 


Be It ReEsoLvep, that we whole- 
heartedly approve and endorse the 
movement which has heretofore been 
initiated to arouse, foster and incul- 
cate a militant public opinion directed 









against salacious, undermining and un- 
savory motion pictures. 


Service to the Hard of Hearing 


RESOLVED, One, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national record its serious interest in 
this worth-while service. 

Two, that wherever practical, Ki- 
wanis clubs give consideration towards 
making service to the hard of hearing 
a part of their activities. 

Three, that the editor of the maga- 
zine give consideration to the publica- 
tion of an article in an early issue of 
the magazine pertaining to this serv- 
ice activity. 

Four, that the special committee of 
the International Board continue its 
study for the purpose of developing 
additional facts and suggestive pro- 
cedure. 


Allen Simpson Browne 


On March 18, 1934, God in his in- 
finite wisdom called to Himself Allen 
Simpson Browne, the founder of Ki- 
wanis International. At this point in 
our convention labors we pause to pay 
a tribute of respect to his memory. 
Some of those present co-labored with 
him during the days of the pioneer 
period when wisely planned and 
strongly laid was the foundation of 
what has become a_ preéminently 
prominent service organization. Had it 
not been for Allen Simpson Browne 
Kiwanis would not be. 

Fitted by education and training 
for the character of the work to which 
his talents were devoted, he applied 
himself with an interest and fidelity 
which conquered difficulties and made 
failure impossible. With the mind 
which conceived the plan was coupled 
the genius which constructed the or- 
ganization. Those with whom he came 
in contact were fascinated by the 
magnetism of his personality and in- 
spired by the charm of his enthusiasm. 

Feelings are deeper than expression 
and thoughts stronger than words. In- 
adequate therefore must be this 
acknowledgment of the loss we have 
sustained in the passing of Allen 
Simpson Browne. To those most near 
and dear to him the loss is greater 
still. To them we extend our sincere 
sympathy with the hope that life may 
prove sweeter and the will to carry 
on made stronger by the memory of 
the virtues of him from whom they 
are temporarily separated. 

Be It Resotvep: That this memorial 
of our departed founder be recorded 
in the proceedings of this convention 
and a copy transmitted to the mem- 
bers of his family. 

(Turn to page 379) 
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Dr. William J. Carrington 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City 


a plodding physician, absorbed in 

science, aloof from his fellow men 
save in the contacts of a busy practice, 
into a vigorous, energetic leader in 
civic and welfare movements! This in 
brief describes the change wrought by 
Kiwanis in our newly elected Interna- 
tional President. 

He was born on February 4, 1884, in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, the son of 
William T. and Mary Carrington. He 
received his A.B. from Missouri Uni- 
versity and his M.D. from Jefferson. 
He is a member of the American 
Medical Association, the Philadelphia 
Obstetric Society, the Philadelphia 
Pathological Society, a past trustee of 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, a 
past president of the Atlantic City 
Hospital Staff and the Atlantic County 
Medical Society and a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. He is 
Attending Gynecologist to the Atlantic 
City Hospital and the author of numer- 
ous articles in medical journals. 

Back in 1920 when Kiwanis came to 
Atlantic City, Dr. Carrington was busy 
with an extensive practice. In his spare 
moments he delved into formidable 
volumes and attended clinics and medi- 
cal meetings. He was a recluse in a 
medical monastery. Then came Ki- 
wanis. He became a charter member 
and met folks without symptoms. His 
attendance record for ten years was 
100% but he lost this perfect record 
and his appendix a couple of years 
ago. He is now two years along on his 
second decade of perfect attendance. 

Kiwanis drew this man of science 
out of his shell. He became the club’s 
third president. That year his club won 
first place in the International Effi- 
ciency Contest among clubs in the 
gold division. The next year as Lieu- 
tenant Governor he held the first train- 
ing conference for club officers. The 
next year he was District Governor 
of New Jersey. That year there were 
three divisions in the International Ef- 
ficiency Contest. A New Jersey club 
won first place or honorable mention 
in all three divisions. Later he served 
as a member and then chairman of 
the International Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, and wrote the Man- 
ual for Club Officers, which has had 
nine printings. He was International 
Trustee from 1928 to 1934 and dur- 
ing that time fathered and fostered 
the Kiwanis Leadership Training Plan. 

Despite his continued devotion to 


T= plodding vb by Kiwanis from 


an increasingly large practice, in re- 
sponse to the Kiwanis urge he began 
to be a citizen as Kiwanis defines that 
term. He became a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of the 
Y. M. C. A., of the Guarantee Trust 
Company and of the Ventnor Building 
and Loan Association. He is a member 
and past president of the Ventnor 
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School Board and past president of the 
Atlantic Council of Boy Scouts. 

His wife, formerly Lucy Grier of 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, and his six 
children, four of them in college, are 
as enthusiastic about Kiwanis as dad. 

Before and After! Our new Presi- 
dent is what he is as a civic leader 
because of Kiwanis. 


President Throws Atlantic City’s First Ball 


By JAMES J. FARRELL 


Of the Atlantic City Press and Publicity Chairman of both the 
Atlantic City Kiwanis club and the New Jersey District 


Dr. William J. Carrington, newly 
elected International President, shed 
his blue flannel coat and panama hat, 
“wound up” with exaggerated vehe- 
mence and hurled a baseball from the 
pitchers’ box, and the 1934 season of 
the Kiwanis junior baseball league 
was officially under way. 

Dr. Carrington’s throw was easily 
caught by the freckled-faced, red- 
headed kid behind the home plate, and 
a minute later the “Philadelphia Ath- 
letics” and the “New York Yankees” 
were at it hammer and tongs, the game 
resulting in a victory for the Yanks, 
3 to 2. 

The scene was at Bader Field, on 
July 5, where members of the Atlan- 
tic City Kiwanis club had gathered to 
see one of their principal under- 




















The first ball of the junior season. 


privileged child projects get formally 
started, and many of the youngsters 
who participate, besides those taking 
part in the scheduled game comprised 
a cheering audience. The boys under- 
go physical examinations under the 
direction of Dr. Clyde M. Fish, and 
conditions that need correction are 
given attention through the codépera- 
tion of the medical fraternity. 

Alex Vollmer, during whose presi- 
dency the junior league was inaug- 
urated about nine years ago, took 
charge of the meeting at the request 
of Henry P. Miller, president. He 
spoke briefly on the baseball project 
which brings several hundred boys 
under the supervision of trained phys- 
ical directors. He then called upon 
De Wolf Hopper, veteran actor who 
happened to be in the city and who 
was a guest of the club. Mr. Hopper 
spoke briefly to the boys and recited, 
probably for the 2,000th time, “Casey 
at the Bat.” 

Preceding the ceremonies a buffet 
lunch was served club members and 
the ball players. 

The meeting was arranged under 
the direction of George A. Scheiter, 
chairman of the Atlantic City Club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Committee. 

Dr. Barker, who is head of the Phy- 
sical Education Department in the 
Atlantic City High School, supervises 
the league games all summer, assisted 
by Albert Hidelt, of the physical edu- 
cation department of the Pleasantville, 
New Jersey schools. 

Adding interest to the junior league 
contests for the youngsters is the fact 
that the Atlantic City newspapers de- 
vote generous space to the games, 
printing results and box scores. 
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My Personal Page 


ILLIAM A. TRIMATOE, he’s a good fisherman. 
\W/ He catches hens and puts them in pens. 

Some lay eggs and some lay none. 

Wire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in one flock. 

One flew east, one flew west, 

One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 

One, two, three. Out goes he! 

Willie is It! Willie is It! Run 

everybody, run! Willie is It!” 


The six or eight children in the yard ran helter skelter 
with Willie in pursuit. Willie was a chubby little boy 
with legs like a baby grand piano, and he was short of 
breath. He pursued one child a little way and then turned 
and chased another. Each scampered away from him as 
from a pestilence. Finally Willie gave up and sat down 
on a stone in the rock garden, disconsolate. The others 
gathered near and taunted him. They whittled their 
index fingers at him and stuck out their tongues. Willie 
couldn’t take it. They went heartlessly away, leaving 
him alone in his sorrow. 


Doubtless they went around the house out of my sight 
and out of Willie’s, to count out again and perhaps make 
another child It who could take it and who wouldn’t sit 
down disconsolate. Children and grown folks are like 
that. 

I was sitting at the window because I had just received 
a letter which had made me so sad that I was unfit for 
my work. It was about another boy named Willie. He 
was fifty years old, and his Willie had been shortened to 
Bill. 

Bill was a banker in a town far distant, and he had had 
the usual banker’s luck. Things had gone from bad to 
worse in his bank. They had loaned money to customers 
in distress. They had done all that money could do to 
stem the tide of bad business in their town. 

They had stretched their resources too far in their de- 
sire to help the community which had made them pros- 
perous. Bad news traveled fast, and the weakened condi- 
tion of the bank began to be suspected. The depositors 
grew nervous and began to draw out their money. The 
rumor spread and a run on the bank resulted. The bank 
came down like a house of cards. 

Many people lost their money. Fate had counted Bill 
out. He was It! He was blamed, and just as the chil- 
dren in my yard fled from Willie, so also people shunned 
Bill in his home town. They fled at his approach and he 
became a pariah. 

Then people began to taunt Bill. They twitted him 
with the fact that he had lost their money. When he 
tried to explain, they jeered at him. Poor Bill was like 
little Willie in my yard. He couldn’t take it. The letter 
told me this story and that Bill had been so heartbroken 
that he wrote a note to his wife and took what seemed to 
him the only way out. Bill’s wife is a widow now, Bill’s 
two pretty children are orphans, and Bill’s name is ana- 
thema in his home town. 

Many people were sorry after Bill did his rash act. The 
friend who wrote me said that he would never forgive 
himself for not having gone to old Bill with a few words 
of sympathy and consolation. All Bill needed was one 
or two friends to come and cheer him up and tell him he 
could pull himself together and get away with it. 

An exhaustive study of the lives of four hundred men 


By ROE FULKERSON 


shows that they did their best work after fifty. John 
Quincy Adams did nothing of consequence until he was 
sixty five. Gladstone was at his best at eighty-three, and 
Titian painted his greatest masterpiece at ninety-nine. 

There isn’t a town or city on the continent in which 
there are not sadly bewildered men about the age of 
fifty who find that they must begin life all over again. 
These are men who have been literally on top of the 
world. In their busy life of climbing, perhaps they forgot 
temporarily their old friends. They may have been too 
busy to maintain their old social contacts. This gives 
people a splendid excuse to avoid them when Fate has 
counted them out and made them It. 

Many of these men have been members of Kiwanis 
clubs. Some of them dropped out when the ‘William A. 
Trimatoe” counting set them down from their high places 
in the community. Here lies a Kiwanis duty. Here of 
all places should Kiwanians show that they are really 
more interested in the spiritual than the material values 
of life. Every one of these men sadly needs a cheery 
slap on the back and a kindly word of encouragement. 
Maybe they, too, are sensitive fellows like Willie and Bill 
and can’t take it. 

How dreadfully, damnably human we all are. Let a 
man rise above his fellows and he is the object of secret 
envy and jealousy of all those whom he has passed in the 
race. Let his foot slip, and see how we all jibe and taunt 
him. See how we rejoice in his downfall and his hard 
luck. We are absolutely sure he was a crook, or he would 
never have climbed so high. We justify our own failure 
to reach the heights he attained, by telling the world 
that if we had been willing to do the things he must have 
done, we, too, could have climbed high. Now old Retribu- 
tion has him at last, and it serves him jolly well right. 

This is human and sad. I, too, knew that Bill had had 
hard luck. I was several thousand miles away, but that is no 
excuse. The mails were moving between my town and 
Bill’s every day in the week, and I could have written 
him a letter of sympathy and encouragement. I will 
always feel sad because I didn’t do so. 

The world is full of Willies and Bills. I couldn’t help 
but wonder if some day Madam Grundy might not dis- 
approve of some act of one of these little girls grown up 
to womanhood, and count her out and make her It, to 
have the world point the finger of scorn at her and avoid 
her. 

I couldn’t help but wonder how many of those little 
boys later in life would allow liquor, gambling, avarice, 
greed, pride or some of the other enemies of mankind to 
get them down and count them out and make them It 
as they had made Willie. 

I hoped that if this happened to any little girl or boy 
in that group, they would be able to take it on the chin 
and fight until people no longer taunted them. 

It seems to me that you and I would be kinder and 
more considerate if we would realize that some day Fate 
with fatal finger may begin the count and finish on us. 

William A. Trimatoe, he’s a good fisherman. 
He catches hens and puts them in pens. 
Some lay eggs and some lay none. 

Wire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in one flock. 

One flew east, one flew west, 

One fiew over the cuckoo’s nest. 

One, two, three. Out goes he! 
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You Do, Too! 


OWN in Tennessee there is a 
D little village where the houses 

cluster along the two sides of 
the country road like the flies on either 
side of a streak of molasses across a 
grocery store floor. The single street 
ends at the river, where there is a 
flat boat ferry conducted by an old 
darkie. 

One day a white man came to the 
ferry and said, “Nigger, what are you 
going to charge to set me across the 
river?” 

“Ten cents, 
George. 

“Look here, it’s mighty important 
that I get on the other side of the 
river, and I ain’t got but a nickle.” 

“Boss, if you all ain’t got but five 
cents, it don’t look to me like it 
makes no difference which side of no 
river you all’s on!” 

For years I have argued with Com- 
mittees on Convention Program that 
there should be no set speech at this 
particular spot on the program, when 
you are anxiously waiting for the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections. 
But this year’s committee evidently 
thought that when a man has as little 
sense as I have, it doesn’t make no 
difference what spot on no program he 
is on. 

For the last half a dozen years the 
men who have talked around country 
club locker rooms have spoken on one 
subject only—the Depression. They 
have shed solemn, verbal tears over 
world conditions in general, and their 
own condition in particular. That is 
all over now, and most of those purple 
people who pursue pale pills over the 
hills and far away are singing a differ- 
ent song. They now say that soon we 
will be in some star-dusted limbo of 
the infinite, picking that celestial 
begonia called Recovery. 

They are all anxious to have an- 
other chance at the same old game. 
They are itching for an opportunity 
to hang up their socks in Wall Street, 
forgetting that this is where they so 
recently lost their shirts. They be- 
lieve that Recovery means the return 
of Easy Street, easy money, high pres- 
sure salesmanship, fairy fortunes and 
big bond issues for future generations 
to pay. They think that the Recovery 
will be an era in which people will 
never cry except for joy. 

Maybe you do, too. 

For half a dozen years we have been 
Address before the Toronto Conven- 
tion, Thursday, June 14, 1984 


’ 


boss,” replied Uncle 


like that darkie who complained: “Dat 
doctor said if I was goin’ to git well, 
I had to have chicken broth three 
times a day and stay in out of the 
night air. How’s a cullud person goin’ 
to have chicken broth if he can’t git 
out in the night air to git de chick- 
ens?” Right now we are all thinking 
that we can have chicken without the 
trouble of going out in the night air. 





Roe Fulkerson—and this is his Toronto Conven- 
tion address. Everybody there liked it. Perhaps 
you do too. 


Each of us was as unhappy as a 
pickpocket in a nudist colony. Now we 
are all so optimistic and getting so 
much service that we expect just any 
time to stop at a filling station and 
have the young man with the church 
door smile fill her up with gas, oil, 
water and air, and then reach in 
through the front window and pick 
our teeth for us. 

These new Recovery optimists are 
all broken out with the easy money 
rash. They have filled their upper vest 
pockets so full of cigars, fountain 
pens and pencils that they look like 
small pipe organs. They have stopped 
thinking of the people of this con- 
tinent as human beings, and think of 
them as sales outlets. 

Maybe you do, too. 

The number of people who think they 
can beat the financial game is many. 
Yet they are few compared with the 
number who think they can lick old 
Father Time. The world is all clut- 
tered up with women who feel that 
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they can buy beauty by the box, charm 
by the bottle and youth by the carton. 
They feel that if they paint their 
finger and toe nails and have their 
hair platinum plated, their husbands 
will once more give them a kiss which 
does not have to be dusted. 

These women are matched by the 
man who brags that he is a boy at 
heart and does not believe that the 
clicking noise he hears at night comes 
from the hardening of his arteries. 
He is sure no woman ever notices the 
flock of double chins which rise tier 
on tier out of his collar. He thinks 
that if he just wears a wide webbing 
around his midriff and buys some rain- 
bow haberdashery, he will be the reali- 
zation of some beautiful maiden’s ro- 
mantic dream. 

Sometimes one cannot help but 
wonder which is the greater curse, a 
Depression or a Recovery. Wouldn’t 
we all be better off if we just took it 
on the chin? Wouldn’t we better admit 
that there is no such thing as eternal 
youth? Wouldn’t we be better satis- 
fied if we acknowledged that we can- 
not buy youth and beauty? Wouldn’t 
we be happier if we strove for inward 
contentment rather than for outward 
appearances? A youthful spirit and 
viewpoint will make a happier woman 
than dieting, face lifting and hair 
dyeing. A tolerant, boyish spirit makes 
a happier man than dancing with 
hurty feet. Only the inward glow of a 
youthful heart can light up the fact 
of age. 

Why shouldn’t we face the fact that 
life does not begin at forty, but that 
lumbago and crowsfeet do? In this 
era of Recovery, we are growing poor 
trying to seem rich, and old trying to 
seem voung. 

You can’t tell how far a couple has 
gone in a car by looking at the 
speedometer. You can’t tell how far a 
couple of nations have gone by look- 
ing at the car loadings and the bank 
clearings. There is a higher and better 
barometer than these which Kiwanis 
is trying to use. All the animals ex- 
cept man know that the principal busi- 
ness of life is to enjoy it. If we do 
not emerge from the Depression into 
the Recovery a happier people, then 
we shall have suffered in vain. 

The sum total of the philosophy of 
the ages teaches us that man is su- 
perior to the other animals in only 
three things. These three are the de- 
sire for truth, the desire for beauty 
and the desire to serve. Nowhere in 
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any philosophy of living are we taught 
to emulate the busy little bee which 
improves each shining hour storing up 
honey only to have it stolen and spread 
on the pancakes of another. 

Most of all, we should have learned 
from the Depression lessons of mu- 
tual helpfulness. We should have 
learned that none of us, nations or 
individuals, can stand alone. Most of 
us would prefer being lone wolves, 
fighting only for ourselves and our 
young, but the last few years have 
taught us that Kipling was right when 
he said: 

“This is the Law of the Jungle—as 
old and as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may 

prosper, and the wolf that shall 

break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree 

trunk, the law runneth forward 

and back— 

The strength of the pack is the 

wolf, and the strength of the wolf 

is the pack.” 

Our financial interdependence is but 
a trifle compared with our interde- 
pendence for happiness. Praise for our 
accomplishments, appreciation for our 
efforts, a kind word in time of sorrow 
and a bit of encouragement when the 
going is rough, are greater necessi- 
ties than pork chops and potatoes. 

For all these things, we are abso- 
lutely dependent on each other. The 
only love we get is the love we give 
away. This is the thought behind the 
very first objective of Kiwanis, where- 
in we lay down the dictum that our 
organization shall give primacy to the 
human and spiritual rather than the 
material values of life. I like a kind 
word more than a ham sandwich. 

I suspect you do, too. 

Once a little child ran up to my 
knee and smiled up into my face. 

“See!” She proudly held up a piece 
of paper on which were some scratchy 
lines. The child saw the question in 


my eyes. A shadow crossed her face. 
“It’s a rose!’ she said, and then 
looked like a puppy looks when it 


hopes to be petted. 

I knew that look! I had felt that 
way myself so many times. “Sure! It’s 
a beautiful rose!” I said, and we 
beamed together over the masterpiece, 

When the child had gone to its play, 
I remembered how valiantly I had 
dreamed when I was young. I was so, 
so sure my dreams would come true, 
so that some day I would show the 
world. 

Then the years moved on and I 
moved with them, dreaming still. I 
was still making mighty gestures and 
talking mighty big. I was whistling as 
I walked through the graveyard of 
my dreams. I had had so many splen- 
did plans, they were for so many dar- 
ing deeds, yet I had finished so very 
few of them. 

More years, and the path behind me 
is all cluttered up with my broken 


dreams. Yet still I feel that somewhere 
just ahead of me the big achievement 
waits. Just a little while and some 
day I will show the world. 

A little more time—another chance 
—a bigger and a better achievement 
and then I will click. I’ll show them 
that I wasn’t a four-flusher after all. 

I hate to think of those times I 
failed, those times I went astray. I 
didn’t know then what it was all about. 
But I think I know now, and soon 
every stroke will count. Soon people 
are going to see my completed plan. 
Then they will give me the apprecia- 
tion I have always craved. 

Just a little more time. 

Then suddenly the years are gone 
and we are standing like little children 
at God’s knee with nothing but a scrap 
of scribbled paper in our hands. We 
have nothing to show for all our work 
and all our dreams but just a few 
scratchy lines. Will God scorn those 
poor weak lines? Will He say they 
mean nothing and punish us for wast- 
ing our time? Or will He see the plead- 
ing in our foolish, anxious eyes and 
say, “Yes, child, it is a wonderful rose.” 

I believe He will. I know you do, 
too. 

Today I only want to remind you of 
what you already know. We have all 
been down into the depths. Now we 
have our eyes fixed on the eternal hills 
once more. Kiwanis faces new condi- 
tions and a new challenge. “If the 
trumpet give forth an_ uncertain 
sound, who then shall go forth to bat- 
tle?’”’ The road is not easy, the way is 
not smooth. But it can be made so if, 
out of the depths of our personal ex- 
perience, we strive to be more kindly 
and a bit more tolerant of the weak- 
nesses of others. None of us have been 
too good in the past. I know I haven’t. 

Strange how we are made, half 
mystic and half mutt—our eyes upon 
the stars, our feet deep in the mud— 
wanting them both—both stars and 














“And the Mayor of Atlantic City said to the Mayor of Toronto”—Kiwanian Henry W. 
Mayor of Atlantic City and a i from that club visit His Worship Mayor 
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mud, thinking they both are swell! 

One moment lying and the next we’d 
die for the truth! One moment kind, 
big hearted, understanding and loyal; 
the next tricky as the devil. 

Queer how a soul can be split up 
like that—part god and part scally- 
wag. It’s queer and it’s inconvenient, 
too, because you are never sure which 
part is on the job. Just when you 
think you are set to act the saint, 
something inside of you goes flop and 
there you are, a slob! 

Yet other times when you don’t 
care a hoot how you behave, when 
you have about decided to let go and 
be a common tramp, why something 
leaps up in you like a flame and all 
the muck in you is burned away, and, 
for a flash, you are clean and strong. 

It used to get me once, to be like 
that. I used to hate myself, hate life; 
my pride was hurt. I felt like I’d been 
betrayed by God who made me such 
a mess. What was life worth if I were 
flawed like that? So strong, yet weak, 
philosopher and fool. 

Yes, once because I could not be 
the perfect thing I wished to be, I al- 
most hated life. But now I know that 
flawed lives, too, can serve a purpose 
in God’s kindly plan. 

Only those who have lied, can feel 
a liar’s shame. Only cowards can 
know the bitter blame cowards must 
face. Only those who have failed, can 
understand the fear of failure. 

So, through our weaknesses we 
possess the key to every heart that’s 
sad or shamed or soiled. Through our 
blunders we’ve found tolerance and 
pity in the place of lost pride. 

So, I’m glad God made me as I 
am, mystic and mutt, philosopher and 
fool, my eyes upon the stars and my 
feet in the mud. For I have learned 
that flawed lives can serve Him well, 
and I know that both stars and mud 
are swell. ‘ 

And you do, too! 


Leeds, 
Stewart of 


‘oronto (center). 
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Music at Toronto 


AST November your Music Com- 
hs mittee said that there should be 
a new note in Kiwanis music 
this year, a note of exultation; that 
our music should not be just that of 
“singing to keep up one’s courage.” 
Your committee must have been 
gifted with the ability to peer into 
the future, for if any statements ever 
were justified, these of six months ago 
were by the Toronto Convention. 
We have never heard more enthusi- 
spirited group singing as was 
done in the convention sessions. 
There was indeed a new note of 
coérdinated coéperation, a spirit that 
has been noticeably absent in all large 
gatherings for the past few years. 
When almost 2000 men in convention 
assembled follow the crazy gyrations 
of a song leader’s hands, as did the 
Toronto Convention, you have a keen, 
alert body that will do things and go 
places. And that we predict is 
exactly what Kiwanis will do this year. 
However, the convention was so 
inspired by the Sunday Evening 
Musicale that we would have been 
greatly disappointed if it had not re- 
acted as it did. The truly great choir 
of 125 voices brought together, 
trained and directed by Donald S. 
Linden of the Toronto club, was in- 
spiration enough for two conventions. 


astic, 
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Thomas L. Husselton 


Toronto is a great city in more ways 
than one, but apparently everybody 
sings, consequently all one has to do 
is to say, ‘come on, here’s a chance to 
sing,” and lo! you have a choir. 





eo SR 


Augmented choir that did such marvelous singing at the Religious Musicale. 
man of the Toronto Music Committee during the convention (secon 
Linden’s right) is Chairman of the 








At least that is the way Don Lin- 


Donald S. Linden, member of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto and Chair- 
d from left in the third row) is the director. Thomas L. Husselton (to Kiwanian 
International Committee on Music, in general charge of all music at the convention. 


den would lead you to believe it is 
done, but we feel differently. No one 
worked harder to make the convention 
a great success than the chairman of 
music of the Toronto club, Donald S. 
Linden. The training and direction of 
this great choir is a tribute to his 
ability and his genial personality in 
the city he calls home. 

Throughout the whole convention 
program there appeared artists of 
great talent who most graciously and 
willingly sang, played, or just stood 
by, waiting to be of service to your 
committee and the convention and we 
wish we had the space and ability to 
describe adequately to the thousands 
of you who missed the convention, the 
splendid work of these artists. Briefly 
then, must we acknowledge our ap- 
preciation to them, reserving some 
little more space for three Kiwanis 
club organizations who so ably illus- 
trated one of the major objectives 
of your Music Committee. Their work 
will prove inspiring to other clubs. 

From down in Alabama came Mrs. 
H. V. Carson, the charming wife of 
Kiwanian H. V. Carson of the Mont- 
gomery Kiwanis club. She _ capti- 
vated her large audience on All Ki- 
wanis Night and did much to make 
that event one long to be remem- 
bered to those who were at Toronto. 
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That brilliantly performing Trumpet Band of the 2nd Divisional Canadian Army Service Corps, Drum Major W. K. Tooze leading. 


Mrs. P. D. Beaulieu of Austin, Min- 
nesota, also the wife of a Kiwanian, 
sang for one of the ladies’ events, 
and most important of all, songs of 
her own composition, with her beauti- 
ful contralto voice. 

One of the surprise features of All 
Kiwanis Night was the introduction by 
Henry Heinz, Past International Pres- 
ident from Atlanta, Georgia, of 
“Bobbie” Jones. Now this “Bobbie” 
proved to be all of six years of age 


and came from Nanticoke, Pennsyl- 
vania, where his father is a lieutenant 
governor in the Pennsylvania District. 
“Bobbie” was a decided hit. 

The Utah-Idaho District made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the convention 
when it sent Gene Greenwell, now 
studying in New York. His singing 
left little to be desired and we believe 
the Toronto Convention heard a young 
artist who is destined to go far. 

In Rochester, New York, the presi- 


‘* 


dent of the Kiwanis club is an artist 
of no mean ability and to Sidney 
Carlson we owe an especial debt for 
he generously stood by on All Kiwanis 
Night ready for service, but the op- 
portunity did not arrive. Only those 
who appear before the public will 
know just what that meant and we 
hope that succeeding conventions will 
hear more of this fine voice than the 
one song we heard on Thursday 
morning. 


ait tei. Bik Sa Re Ses , 
: er 


And here are the famous Glendale, California, Kiwanis Singers who represented the California-Nevada District at the convention. It was the support 
of other clubs in the district which made their visit possible. In front is J. J. Klein, director. First row, reading left to right: Dr. H. A. Sewell, 
Gerald H. S. Kendall, George D. Hastings, Dr. Robert C. Logan, Leon Wray, Dr. S. H. Welch. Second row: William H. Mitsch, Seymour B. Thomp- 
son, Henry H. Cantor, Harry E. Hall, J. Bert Smith, Herbert G. Hennig, accompanist, and Rex Kelley. Third row: Don H. Packer, Elwood M. Ingle- 
due, Dr. George B. Kryder, Dr. Roland H. Grubb, Paul R. Machtolf, Eugene F. Sanders. Fourth row: Emil O. Kiefer, Morgan N. Smith, Clarence H. 
Fryk, H. Park Arnold and Richard Rogers. 
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Center above: Mrs. P. D. Beaulieu, contralto, wife of Kiwanian P. D. 
Beaulieu, President of the Kiwanis Club of Austin, Minnesota. Above 
right: Bobbie Jones, six-year-old singer, son of Kiwanian George F. Jones 
and Mrs. Jones of Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. Kiwanian Jones is Lieutenant 
Governor of Division X., Pennsylvania District. Left: Famous Saguenay 
Singers furnished through the courtesy of the Canada Steamship Lines. 








The Port Huron, Michigan, Ki- 

wanis German Band, left to right, 

Frank ©. Staiger, bandmaster; Fred 

M. Wargowsky, first clarinet; Wal- 

ter C. Cumming, second clarinet; 

Edward S. Snover, sousaphone; 

Capt. Arthur R. Watkins, trom- 

bone; and Dr. C. W. Carter, 
trumpet. 

Sam Raburn of West 

Virginia, likewise should be 

heard again! His singing of 

negro spirituals is some- 

thing to write home about. 

There was one organiza- 

tion heard by only a few 

of the district dinners on 

Tuesday night and that 

was the quartet from the 

Brantford, Ontario, club. 

Unfortunately they could 

not be in attendance at a 

greater number of the con- 

vention affairs. Those dis- 

tricts fortunate enough to 

ioe —_ — hear them heard an out- 

. ee ‘ e g 

a , - standing quartet. 


Beth Watson, Scottish piper of Toronto, enter- é 
tained delegates with her music during the ‘The Clegg sisters, Anne and 
Helen, dancers and singers. 


convention. 
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Brantford, Ontario, 


Kiwanis Quartet, left to right: 


CJ 


Norman Ford, Fred Widdis 


Lawry Barnes, 


and Eddie Oswald. 


Likewise, the presentation of the 
duo by the San Antonio, Texas, club, 
added much to the enjoyment of some 
district dinners. 

A real Canadian touch was added 
to the whole convention by the pres- 
ence of the Saquenay Singers heard 
through the courtesy of the Canada 
Steamship Line and under the direc- 
tion of Jerry Shea of Montreal. These 
four artists in their picturesque cos- 
tumes sang folk-songs of the French- 
Canadian country in their inimitable 
style. Every place they appeared was 
enriched by the tang of the North 
country they so ably represented. 

So we come to three organizations 
who were the answer to your Music 
Committee’s prayer—the German Band 
from the Port Huron, Michigan, club; 
the Band Table from the Atlantic 
City club and the Glendale Singers of 
Glendale, California. 

You may recall that your Music 
Committee has been hammering away 
on the idea of an organized musical 
unit in every Kiwanis club and here 
were three perfect presentations in 
as many different fields. 

The Port Huron Band was organized 
but a few weeks ago by Ed. Snover 
who played the big um-pah-hah horn 
(which, by the way, he says he hasn’t 
played for 34 years—since he gradu- 
ated from Michigan. Oh yes! he 
swears he’ll have one five times as 








big at the San Antonio Convention.) 
Here is an organized unit that will do 
much for the Port Huron club and 
will liven up its meetings—as will the 
same sort of effort do wonders for 
any other club taking it up. They added 
real color to the convention. 

On the last two organizations we 
could write a book—the Atlantic City 
Band Table, directing its efforts to the 
popular songs of the day and not lay- 
ing claim to being a Glee Club; the 
Glendale Singers in their snappy uni- 
forms doing fine musical things in as 
fine an example of small Glee Club 
performance as we have heard. 

The Atlantic City group came up 
by bus for two days and one night 
and your chairman was appreciative of 
their sacrifices to be on hand in a 
way that he cannot express. This 
group presents work that lies within 
reach of every Kiwanis club, not too 
ambitious, but with plenty of fun, for 
even those men who cannot “carry a 
tune in a_bucket.’”’ The important 
thing is that men learn to sing together 
and to work together for a common 
cause, meeting at some member’s home 
every two weeks, they are provided 
with an extra club activity that welds 
them into a unit with an unbeatable 
esprit de corps. Incidentally the 
twenty-four men present represent 
only one-half of the Band Table. 

To the tenor soloist of this group, 
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Evan Prosser, goes a word for his 
singing on Thursday morning of “The 
Garden of Tomorrow,” at the request 
of the new International President, 
William J. Carrington. 

But to the Glendale Singers gees 
the palm and this without discrediting 
in any way the beautiful and splendid 
work of all the others. 

These twenty-four men, director and 
accompanist, came to the convention 
through the generosity of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District, so we feel that 
this district should have all the prizes. 

Here is a fine Glee Club doing seri- 
ous work and yet bringing a lot of 
happiness to thousands of people. 
After all “What Price—Kiwanis?” 

These men rehearse diligently, prob- 
ably 300 hours or more per year and 
that really is the only price they pay 
for success. 

We commend to your attention the 
remarks by Leon Wray at the Music 
Conference as to the manner in which 
this organization was started and 
what it means. 

They not only sing—but there is a 
smart saxophone septet in the group 
and three gentlemen who play fiddles; 
they couldn’t be violins. 

Without a shadow of a doubt, they 
were the hit of the convention and 
justly so. 

So the curtain falls on the most 
satisfying experience your chairman 
ever enjoyed and he is positive that 
he is the highest paid chairman Ki- 
wanis International has ever had. No 
one ever had finer coédperation or 
greater exemplification of the Kiwanis 
spirit and ideals with which to work. 
To all these fine artists then goes the 
appreciation of International and the 
committee. 

Oh! yes—we all but forgot the duet 
Thursday morning between the “sweet- 
est girl,’”’ Mrs. Thomas L. Husselton, 
and your chairman. We greatly en- 
joyed singing it and hope that your 
pleasure was one-half as great as our 
own. 

Kiwanians did sing, not to keep up 
their courage, but for the sheer joy 
of it. Keep it up—sing, Kiwanians! 


] 
| 





Three regimental units of the 48th Highlanders consisting of band, pipes, drums and bugles. 
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WAR 


O step into a flower garden and 

select one blossom and say that 
it is the finest of them all, would be 
a bit reckless. The matter is largely 
one of personal opinion. To think 
over the many splendid addresses of 
the Kiwanis Convention in Toronto 
and select one as the best, would be 
much like selecting the most beauti- 
ful flower—entirely a matter of personal opinion. 





But 
certainly no one who attended that convention could fail 
to give a high place to the address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Vincent Massey, former ambassador from Canada 


to the United States. His subject was the Problem of 
Peace, and his address was based on the best plans to 
maintain it. 

It is easy enough to be a calamity howler. We run into 
them so frequently that their lamentations cease to be 
warnings and they become bores only. But when a deep 
thinking man points out to us some of the ills from which 
the body politic is suffering, and then offers a good 
remedy, he is listened to and is a prophet with honor. 

Mr. Massey pointed out the established fact that there 
is a great international arms trust which, with propa- 
ganda and malice, has set nations at each other’s throats 
in a great race for the largest armament. This munitions 
trust is the greatest war menace extant. 

He also pointed out that the burden of taxation in all 
nations is due largely to wars in the past and armament 
in preparation for future wars. In the United States, 
sixty-four and four-tenths of our national income is 
expended for war. Canada, having fewer old war debts to 
pay, is spending fifty per cent of her national income 
for war. 

The remedies for these conditions are simple and effec- 
tive. The manufacture of instruments for the destruction 
of human life must be taken out of the hands of private 
corporations and put into the hands of the national gov- 
ernment. When this is done, wars which make billionaires 
of munitions manufacturers will be one-tenth as likely 
to happen. 

Later in the convention, the Committee on Resolutions 
presented such a _ resolution and it was unanimously 
adopted, thus committing Kiwanis to this high ideal. To 
every legislator of both countries should go copies of 
this resolution and entreaties to have it passed. 

The second remedy was equally simple. Mr. Massey 
suggested that every tax bill presented to every citizen be 
presented in two sections. One bill, for sixty-four per cent 
of the amount to be paid, should specify that the citizen 
is paying this on past wars and in preparation for future 
wars. It is his belief that such a bill would bring home 
to the pocketbook of every man the cost of war in dollars 
and cents at least. With this realization, he would be 
less likely to be carried off his feet by political demagogs 
who urge nations into war and then stay at home and 
make patriotic speeches while other men take cold steel 
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and hot lead and nations go into bankruptcy to pay for 
the war he started. 
Peace at any price is better than war at its price. 


& 


Oh, yes, the world owes you a living, but you certainly have 
to hustle to collect it. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

E are in a daily shrinking 

world. In rapid succession on 
the moving picture screen we see 
the home life of the Esquimaux in 
his igloo and the marriage customs 
of the African savage with a pie 
tin set into his lower lip. The radio 
in our homes brings us broadcasts 
from Berlin and from the explorer 
at the South Pole. The man in the suburbs of Oshkosh 
can pick up his telephone and hear the “‘Are you there?” 
from a business man in London as easily as he can call 
the horse doctor on the same rural party line. Air trans- 
port lines crisscross the continent and connect us with 
South America, and big dirigibles will soon float lazily 
from one continent to another, looking down on the stream- 
line trains which hurtle across country like rockets. 








A pistol shot in Austria can and did kill the flower of 
our young manhood on this continent and impoverish the 
two nations which constitute Kiwanis. A bomb thrown in 
Alaska or Patagonia may embroil us all in war tomorrow. 
To anticipate, to avoid such catastrophies, it has become 
necessary for every thinking man to broaden his vision 
and educate himself to fit the diminishing size of the 
world in which we live. 

Modern inventions have brought us so dangerously 
close to each other that we jostle elbows with the whole 
world. Consequently, we must make ourselves more world 
conscious and realize to a greater degree that none of 
us, individuals or nations, can live lives of isolation. Hermit 
minds, hermit people and hermit nations no longer have a 
place where time and space have been almost annihilated. 


as 


Couldn’t the nations of the world arrange to have football 
games instead of wars? Better quarrel over gate 
receipts than war debts. 


INSTRUCTED DELEGATES 


F there was ever a convention which 
proved the absurdity of instructed 
delegates, the one at Toronto did. 
Certain amendments to our by-laws 
were introduced, the _ proposed 
changes having been sent out to the 
various clubs for their information a 
month beforehand. Two amendments 
were of major importance. 
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When the convention convened, the proposers of these 
amendments attended a fact finding conference where all 
the pros and cons were considered. After listening to the 
discussions, the proposers, with fine Kiwanis spirit, asked 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendments. When 
they had heard all sides of the question, they concluded 
that the changes were inadvisable. Not being hidebound, 
they admitted it, and withdrew the amendments. 

Instructing delegates to a convention is well nigh an 
insult to their intelligence. It leaves them nothing to do 
but vote as directed, regardless of any additional facts 
they may acquire at the convention. It would seem that 
any high spirited delegate would refuse to represent a 
club which had so little confidence in his judgment. 

Toronto presented the spectacle of delegates instructed 
to vote for or against amendments to the By-Laws and 
Constitution which were never presented, and on which 
a vote was never taken. If the sincere and honest pro- 
posers of legislation decide that they are mistaken and 
withdraw the legislation, it would certainly seem that 
delegates should have the right to decide how they will 
vote after hearing both sides. 

The scheme and design of Kiwanis government is as 
democratic as possible, and certainly any man who is will- 
ing to take the time from his business or profession to 
come to a Kiwanis Convention, is entitled to the right to 
use his own judgment on the convention floor. Here he 
acquires information which his club members back home 
never have access to, and his hands should not be tied. 


a 


Does this new unemployment insurance protect a man from 
the danger of having to go to work? 


YOUTH 


T would be trite to say that the men 

who came into Kiwanis fifteen 
years ago are fifteen years older now. 
But in that one fact is a Kiwanis 
problem. “Old men for council, 
young men for war,” was a truism 
long ago, and its truth still lives. 
The men who have been in Kiwanis 
for fifteen years have born the heat 
and burden of the day and are entitled to act in an ad- 
visory capacity while the younger men lead our peaceful 
fight for civic betterment. 

Kiwanis has always been known as a young man’s or- 
ganization. We should be proud of this appellation and 
do all in our power to maintain it. Only the younger men 
have the pep and spirit to keep the organization on its 
toes and off its trouser seats. 

All the clubs are rapidly building back to their mem- 
bership peak. More men are knocking at the door of 
Kiwanis than at any time in several years. One thing 
membership committees should bear in mind is the injec- 
tion of young blood into the club. Between two men 
otherwise equally desirable, the younger man would be 
the better member, because he will last longer in Kiwanis 
harness and pull a heavier load while there. 

a 


Isn’t it queer that a man satisfied with so little in himself, 
should demand so much in others? 


EDUCATION 


OT for many years have so many 
N men poured into Kiwanis. Now 
that the great financial stress is pass- 
ing, people again have the time, 
money, leisure and inclination to do 
their bit in making the home town 
a better place in which to live and 
bring up little children. 

Nothing could be more encourag- 
ing to Kiwanis than this movement back to the peak of 
membership. The financial angle is the least important 
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one. Of course both the club and the International or- 
ganization can function better with the larger amount of 
dues resulting from this increase. But it is the man 
power and not the dollar power which is important. 

There was never an advantage gained without added 
responsibility. The advantage of these more than five 
thousand new members carries with it an added respon- 
sibility. These men must not be allowed to come in faster 
than the clubs can digest them. In those clubs in the 
process of rebuilding, there must be established a closer 
than ever relationship between the Committee on Mem- 
bership and the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 

In the enthusiasm of acquiring these new members, we 
must not lose sight of the importance of their complete 
Kiwanis education. To do Kiwanis work, they must know 
the history, ideals and regulations of Kiwanis. Just as 
men can never like each other much unless they know 
each other well, so also men cannot possibly appreciate 
Kiwanis who do not know Kiwanis. 


a 


If you have occasion to criticize a man or a mule, do it to 
his face. 


THE LETTER OF INVITATION 


sid O, I didn’t accept the invitation 

to speak to that club,”’ said the 
man they had invited. ‘‘You see, in 
the original letter of invitation, they 
said nothing about paying my ex- 
penses. I suppose they expected me 
to do so, but they didn’t say any- 
thing about it. I am always willing 
to give up my time and suffer the 
inconvenience of an all night train ride to go to any 
Kiwanis club that wants me, but I simply can’t afford to 
pay my own expenses. 

“Of course most clubs expect to pay my expenses. 
Naturally I do not like to mention money to them. So, 
if they do not say in their initial letter of invitation that 
they are paying my expenses, I just answer that I have 
another engagement. If I didn’t, I would have to explain 
to them that if I came, they would have to pay my 
expenses. It embarrasses me to do this, so I do not go.” 

This speaker may be over sensitive, but he has abso- 
lute right on his side. No Kiwanis club should invite an 
out-of-town man to come to speak to the club, without 
stating in the original letter of invitation that they will 
take care of his expenses. It is doubtful if any club ever 
invited a speaker without fully expecting to do this, but 
certainly they should say so in their first letter. 


x 








The finest place in the world for criticism is before a 
bathroom mirror, 


DISORDER 


HE club president was having a 
difficult time keeping order. After 

some futile gavel pounding, he 
sighed heavily. “I never criticize 
people who misbehave, because of an 
experience I had in my early life,” hot go 
he said. “I was speaking in an open | i IY 
air meeting in a rural community. N 
In my audience was a young man who 
kept constantly laughing and grimacing and talking to the 
people on either side of him. I paused in my talk and 
delivered what I thought was a stinging rebuke. 

“After the meeting, a local man told me that I should 
not have criticized the offender because he was an idiot 
and could not be expected to have good manners. I was 
so humiliated by the experience that I have never since 
said anything to people who make a disturbance in a meet- 
ing over which I am presiding. I don’t want to take the 
chance of reproving another idiot.” 

He had wonderful order for the rest of his meeting. 
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District Notes 


The annual International conven- 
tion proves a strong unifying fac- 
tor, through the districts’ On-to- 
Toronto organizations, and their 
convention trips. The district din- 
ners are always a big feature of 
the convention. 


NEW YORK 
By Robert C. Hyde 


District Secretary-Treasurer 

NE hundred ninety-three people 

from the New York District, or 
123 Kiwanians and seventy Kiwani- 
queens attended the Toronto Conven- 
tion and enjoyed a most splendid con- 
vention. This included fifty-four of the 
district’s seventy clubs, which is con- 
sidered good with business conditions 
such as they are. 

Franklin C. Haven, lieutenant gov- 
ernor from Brooklyn, New York, acted 
in a most pleasing manner for District 
Governor George H. McKee, until his 
arrival Tuesday morning. In fact many 
New York Kiwanians are highly com- 
mending Frank Haven for his ability 
as a presiding officer as a result of his 
handling the Breakfast Conference. 

The district dinner was attended by 
178 people, far better than reserva- 
tions called for. The entertainment 
provided by other districts made this 
a most successful and entertaining 
dinner, which all will long remember. 

Simon H. Reynolds of Rochester, as 
Chairman of the Convention Trans- 
portation Committee, also accomplish- 
ed a good piece of work in his en- 
tertainment of the delegation § in 
Rochester while en route to Toronto 
and on the boat across the lake. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS AND TEXAS- 
OKLAHOMA 

By Edd L. Hisel 


Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District 

HE Texas-Oklahoma District held 

its dinner on June 12, in the Oak 
Room of the Union Station at Toronto, 
jointly with the Missouri-Kansas-Ar- 
kansas District. 

The honors of presiding at the din- 
ner were shared jointly between 
Governor William S. Dando of the 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District and 
Governor Edd L. Hisel of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District. 

International Treasurer H. G. Hat- 
field talked to the delegation about the 


1935 convention in San Antonio, and 
presented a Spanish dancer, Miss San 
Antonio. Talks were given by Chair- 
man Walter L. Morris of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions, Chairman John P. Davidson of 
the International Committee on At- 
tendance, District Governor Dando, 
and Past District Governor Lawrence 
D. Hudson of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District. 

There were eighty-seven Kiwanians 
and ladies present at the convention 
and I do not know of any of them 
who were not at the district dinner. 
These two districts have much in com- 
mon for they embrace neighboring 
states. 

We were served a most delicious 
meal and were entertained during the 
dinner by a musical trio from Toronto. 
The musical entertainment was fur- 
nished by the International Commit- 
tee on Music and was delightfully re- 
ceived by the delegation. One of the 
most entertaining features was the 
Port Huron German Band. Several 
vocal selections were rendered and a 
reading was given by Miss Mary Hisel. 

There was a great deal of group 
singing about the hall of songs which 
mean so much to these states. A most 
enjoyable time was had by all present 
and it was an opportunity to enjoy the 
fellowship of the delegates and ladies 
from these two districts. 


CAROLINAS 
By Roderick H. McDonald 


District Secretary-Treasurer 


EVENTY-EIGHT Kiwanians and 

ladies from the Carolinas District 
participated in a delightful dinner 
Tuesday evening during the Interna- 
tional Convention. Included in this num- 
ber were District Governor Ralph C. 
Barker and Mrs. Barker, International 
Trustee James M. Lynch and Mrs. 
Lynch, International Committee Chair- 
man Herbert W. Hennig, District 
Secretary-Treasurer Roderick H. Mc- 
Donald, and Lieutenant Governors A. 
E. Scharrer, John W. Medford and 
Charles W. Scales. Everyone present 
enjoyed the entertainment furnished 
by the various organizations attend- 
ing the convention. In addition to 
visits and short talks by International 
President (now Immediate Past Presi- 
dent) Johns, and Past International 
Presidents George H. Ross and Carl E. 
Endicott, we were enlivened by the 
Glendale, California, singers, the 
Mexican dancer from San Antonio, the 
Boy Wonder singer, and the singer 
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from the Ogden, Utah, club. 

About half of the Carolinas dele- 
gation traveled to Toronto by train 
and the balance by auto. The delega- 
tion traveling by train, visited Wash- 
ington, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Que- 
bec and New York before returning 
home, and those traveling by auto vis- 
ited many places of interest en route 
to and from the convention. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that this was 
one of the most delightful trips ever 
made from the Carolinas. Much inter- 
est was manifested in the re-election 
of James M. Lynch as International 
Trustee for another two-year period. 
Carolinians will long cherish the mem- 
ory of the hospitality of our friends 
beyond the Canadian border. 


MICHIGAN 


By S. L. Kingsbury 
Chairman, District Committee on Publicity 


ICHIGAN’S large delegation at- 

tending the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International at 
Toronto, gathered in Room No. 9 on 
the Mezzanine Floor of the Royal 
York Hotel, to partake of the district 
dinner, at the time designated for such 
on the convention program. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine convention im- 
bued Kiwanians and ladies formed the 
merry group that was seated at the 
tables, and heartily enjoyed the din- 
ner, and the entertainment that was 
brought to the diners by the various 
districts. 

With District Governor Joseph G. 
Prance presiding, the festivities were 
opened with the singing of a verse of 
“God Save the King,” and a verse of 
“America.” 

Kiwanians prominent and active in 
district affairs, past and present, were 
seated at the head table, including 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock 
and Mrs. Dock, District Governor 
Prance and Mrs. Prance, District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Forney W. Clement 
and ‘Mrs. Clement, Immediate Past 
District Governor Arthur E. Pierpont, 
Past District Governor William Chap- 
man, Lieutenant Governor James 
Frank Morris and Mrs. Morris of Divi- 
sion VI. Music and entertainment were 
provided by some of the districts as 
follows: Michigan—the newly-organ- 
ized band of Port Huron. Pennsyl- 
vania—six-year-old Bobby Jones from 
Nanticoke, whose rendition of songs 
would do credit to one much older. 
His offerings of a parody on “There’s 
Something About a Soldier That is 
Fine, Fine, Fine,” wherein the theme 
and words ‘Soldier’? were substituted 
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by “Kiwanis,” was received with great 
acclaim and applause. Bobby’s father 
is lieutenant governor of his division, 
and announced with true sincerity that 
it was a proud moment in his life when 
his son could sing at a Kiwanis gather- 
ing before the First Kiwanian, Joe 
Prance. 

The Utah-Idaho District presented 
Gene Greenwell, baritone, whose offer- 
ing was appropriate, as it was a song 
of the prairie, and another of the 
range. The California-Nevada District 
presented the Glee Club of the Glen- 
dale club. It was the outstanding mu- 
sical offering by a polished, finished 
group of singers. 

International Trustee Charles S. 
Donley of Pittsburgh brought greet- 
ings from International. 

International President (now Imme- 
diate Past President) Johns and Mrs. 
Johns were guests for a few moments. 

International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock addressed the group on a timely 
subject. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


By E. B. Stahlman, Jr. 


Acting District Governor 
ORTY representatives from the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District were 
present when the district dinner was 
called to order by Acting Governor 
E. B. Stahlman, Jr., in the Club Room 
of the Royal York Hotel in Toronto. 

International Trustee Harper Gat- 
ton and International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker were the representatives 
assigned to us by International. Both 
made brief, but inspiring talks. 

An invitation to the 1934 district 
convention to be held at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, was extended by W. G. 
Foster of the Chattanooga club, who is 
general chairman for that convention. 
The principal address was made by 
Past District Governor Spencer J. Mc- 
Callie, also of Chattanooga. Mr. McCal- 
lie made a very fine plea for a more 
intelligent and aggressive citizenship 
among the citizens of this country. 








A most delightful musical program 
was offered by the various entertain- 
ers who appeared on the various pro- 
grams during the convention. Among 
these were the Saguenay Singers, the 
Port Huron German Band, Sidney 
Carlson and Mrs. Hubert Carson. The 
last two names were accompanied by 
F. Shuttleworth. 

While small in numbers, the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee delegation was one 
of the most enthusiastic that has at- 
tended the International Convention 
in many years. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
By Fred S. Kistemann 


District Secretary-Treasurer 
HE Tudor Room of the Royal York 
Hotel was filled to capacity on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 12, at the 
time of the district dinner of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District. One hundred 
thirty-four persons were seated and 
helped to make this affair one long 
to be remembered by all participants. 

Our district governor, Dr. Benjamin 
W. Black, served as presiding officer 
and at the head table there were 
seated, in addition to Governor and 
Mrs. Black, International Trustee and 
Past Governor Charles E. Millikan; 
Past Governor Clark Clement, Chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Public Affairs for the United 
States; Past Governor George Filmer; 
eleven of the thirteen lieutenant gov- 
ernors of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict, namely, Edward P. Stoltz, Wal- 
ter Mendenhall, G. Randolph Miller, 
George G. Henderson, Oliver L. 
Cowen, Floyd D. Darby, Dr. Leon D. 
Moore, Eugene W. Nixon, Sam R. Fra- 
zee, Charles B. Rosendale, and Jack 
E. Blume; four past lieutenant gover- 
nors, Rotus Harvey, Jack B. White, 
Isadore G. Meyer and Henry Hawson; 
District Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. 
Kistemann; and their ladies. 

Many International and Past Inter- 
national Officers paid visits to the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District banquet during 
the evening. These visits were very 
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much appreciated by our delegation, 
because due to this district being the 
western outpost of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional our district banquets provide 
one of the few opportunities to per- 
sonally meet and become acquainted 
with any great number of Interna- 
tional Officers. 

Several groups of artists appeared 
during the banquet and their contri- 
butions very materially assisted in 
making this social event a pronounced 
success. Due to their appearance at 
several other district banquets, our 
own “red-coats,” the Glendale Singers, 
were unable to join us for the banquet 
proper, but appeared on the program 
later in the evening. The program also 
included the awarding of the prizes 
to the winners in the Transcontinental 
Bridge Tournament, held on board the 
California-Nevada Special Train en 
route from San Francisco, California, 
to Toronto, Canada; and a number of 
short addresses, the one made by the 
charming wife of our district gover- 
nor, Mrs. Black. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME AND 
WESTERN CANADA 


By David H. Elton 
Governor, Western Canada District 

Aa ee the “All Canada” 
dinner brought together the larg- 

est number of Canadians ever assem- 
bled at an International convention— 
at least, of Canadians west of the 
“Great Lakes.” The scholarly address 
of Past International President George 
H. Ross was the outstanding feature 
of this festive occasion, while the gift 
from the Capital District was most 
unique in every respect. This proved a 
special medium for the participation of 
that good fellowship and international 
friendship which characterized the 
convention as a whole, and which will 
no doubt, prove of lasting benefit in 
perpetuating our neighborly relations. 
The presence of Past International 
Presidents Henry C. Heinz and J. 








The Seoudid. Valley Kiwanis an iestediien Brawley, Calexico, and El 


wld eiadies pera tees 


Centro, California, together sponsor a shade inl year 
early in May for their families, together with the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls which they sponsor, at Jacumba Hot Springs. 
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Mercer Barnett, and the thrilling, 
spontaneous ovation given Interna- 
tional President (now Immediate Past 

President) Joshua L. Johns and his 

charming wife added spice to a dinner 

already rich with the choicest and 
best condiments of “Occident and 

Orient.” 

“For east is east, and west is west, 
And never the twain shall meet, 
’Till earth and sky stand presently 
Before God’s judgment seat. 

But there’s neither east nor west, 
Border or breed or birth 
When two strong men stand face to 

face 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the 

earth.” 

The Glendale Glee Club and the 
Port Huron Band with the Brantford 
Quartet were exceptionally enjoyable. 
As International Trustee (now Inter- 
national President) William J. Car- 
rington remarked, “It was quite fit- 
ting that in this Province which had 
recently produced the ‘Dionee Quintu- 
plets’ a dinner should be presided over 
by ‘Twin-Governors’, and that the 
Port Huron Band should parade in 
British Red Coats playing a German 
air.” This certainly gave a piquance 
and zest and flavor to the “Interna- 
tional Dish.” 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 


MICHIGAN 
By Clarence F. Whiffen 


District Governor 


HE district dinner of the Wisconsin- 

Upper Michigan District at the 
Toronto Convention was held in the 
library of the Royal York Hotel pre- 
ceding the President’s Ball on the eve- 
ning of June 12. District Governor 
Clarence F. Whiffen presided and 


about sixty Kiwanians and their ladies 
from the district attended. 

We were particularly fortunate in 
having International President (now 
Immediate Past President) Joshua L. 
Johns and Mrs. Johns as members of 
our district and also as honored guests. 





Extemporaneous and brief addresses 
were very entertainingly presented by 
Past International President John H. 
Moss, Judge Henry Graas, Chairman 
Norton J. Williams of the Internation- 
al Committee on Convention Program, 
and Lieutenant Governor Addison. 

International Trustee Charles E. 
Millikan was the official representative 
of Kiwanis International at the dinner. 

The meeting opened with an invoca- 
tion by Rev. Father Scully of Beaver 
Dam, followed by “On Wisconsin.” 
John Zilisch and Major Larsen of Mil- 
waukee led the singing. 

Splendid entertainment was _ fur- 
nished by the entertainers at the con- 
vention—the Saguenay singers, Mrs. 
Carlson, the Spanish dancers from San 
Antonio, and others. 

The meeting was entirely 
promptu, without a set program. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
By Robert W. Shepard 


District Governor 

HE Pennsylvania District Dinner 

was held Tuesday evening, June 
12, at 6:30 p. m., in the Convention 
Hall of the Royal York Hotel, with 
District Governor Robert W. Shepard 
acting as toastmaster. There were 117 
Kiwanians and their ladies present. 
Rev. Father Joseph Herdegen of the 
Vandergrift club, pronounced the in- 
vocation. The International Program 
Committee had arranged a series of 
musical numbers and an address by 
a representative of International. We 
were honored in the appointment of 
International Trustee Claude A. Dock 
of Detroit, Michigan, who gave the 
representatives and ladies of the Penn- 
sylvania District an inspiring talk on 
Kiwanis objects. We were also pleased 
to have our own International Trustee, 
Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh, ad- 
dress the assembly in his usual able 
manner. District Secretary Donald C. 
Burton of Erie, in a few well chosen 
words, complimented the representa- 
tives and ladies on the large repre- 
sentation of the Pennsylvania Dis- 


im- 
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trict. Lieutenant Governor J. Martin 
Fry of State College, and Lieutenant 
Governor Frank E. Finley of Wilkins- 
burg, responded with words that in- 
spired all present with the loftiness 
and worth-whileness of Kiwanis. We 
were delightfully entertained with 
musical numbers by the Glendale Ki- 
wanis Club Singers, and the Saguenay 
Quartet. International Treasurer H. 
G. Hatfield introduced a Mexican 
number, inviting us to San Antonio for 
the 1935 Convention. During the pro- 
gram the toastmaster was informed 
that a bride and groom were in our 
midst and those present were surprised 
with the playing of the wedding march 
by Mrs. Walter Jackson of Indiana. 
The bride and groom were Mr. and 
Mrs. John George Kurzenknabe of 
Harrisburg, who were presented and 
received congratulations. Lieutenant 
Governor George F. Jones of Nanti- 
coke, was unable to take part in the 
district dinner as he accompanied his 
small son, who entertained the various 
districts with vocal selections. James 
Ramsey of Oil City led the singing. 


NEW JERSEY 
By Richard E. Swift 


District Governor 


HE New Jersey District Dinner, 

held in the Royal York Hotel, was 
a real old-home gathering of Jersey 
Kiwanians. The sixty people who trav- 
eled to the convention on the Jersey 
District Tour was increased by sixty- 
five additional who had motored or 
come direct by train, making a total 
of 125 in attendance, thirty-five clubs 
being represented. 

International President (now Imme- 
diate Past President) Joshua L. Johns 
and Mrs. Johns favored the New Jer- 
sey District with their presence, as did 
Past International President George 
H. Ross. International Trustee A. 
Copeland Callen, who spends his sum- 
mers in Jersey, also made a few re- 
marks, as did Dr. William J. Carring- 
ton, the district the next day being 








There is always a large attendance and this year more than 500 enjoyed a grand time visiting and playing all kinds of games that 
to both old and young. 


ate interesting 
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highly honored by his election to the 
office of International President. 

District Governor Richard E. Swift 
presided at the dinner and called for 
introductions of all those present, 
which turned out to be one of the 
humorous features of the occasion. 
Thomas L. Husselton, International 
Music Chairman, led the group sing- 
ing, using a special song sheet pre- 
pared for the Tour. 

All the outstanding musical attrac- 
tions of the convention made their ap- 
pearance during the evening headed 
by the Glendale Singers. 

A number of attendance prizes were 
given the ladies, the district governor 
making the presentations in the laugh- 
able Swift way. The whole affair was 
pronounced one of the big events of 
the convention. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


By John E. Cruise 
District Secretary 

IFTY-ONE Kiwanians with their 

wives, met around the festive 
board for the West Virginia District 
Dinner on Tuesday evening, June 12. 
Fate playing into our hands, we were 
given the best location in the Royal 
York Hotel, private dining room num- 
ber twelve. The memory of this dinner 
will long be cherished in the hearts of 
West Virginians, and if noise will im- 
press the memory, all of Canada as 
well as all other districts will remem- 
ber Room Twelve and the West Vir- 
ginia Dinner. 

The delightful speakers for this oc- 
casion were our own District Governor 
Russell U. Adams, International Trus- 
tee A. Copeland Callen, and Torrance 
H. McDonald of the Montana district. 
Mr. Callen was formerly connected 
with the University of West Virginia 
and renewed many acquaintances and 
it was a great pleasure to have him 
home again, if only for such a short 
time. Mr. McDonald and his charming 
wife also discovered America in West 
Virginia and likewise were glad to 
meet their many friends at this dinner. 

District Governor Adams presided at 
the dinner and presented the fine en- 
tertainers sent to us by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, among 
which was the Little German Band 
from Port Huron and two very delight- 
ful soloists, the names of whom we 
never learned, much to our sorrow. 
We enjoyed them, however, and all 
West Virginia is greatly indebted for 
their services. Not the least of the 
entertainment was the numbers pre- 
sented by our own song and cheer 
leader, the Rev. Rufus Sam Reyborn. 
Sam suggested that the national an- 
them be changed to “The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze,” since all of Interna- 
tional, and .especially West Virginia, 
sang it with so much more gusto than 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Just prior to the dinner, the entire 


group posed for a picture and all in 
all we felt mighty proud to be among 
this number, and while not as large as 
some delegations, with our “Pink West 
Virginia Ties’? and the more than un- 
usual good fellowship, it was a mighty 
happy occasion and all of the district 
will look forward to many more just 
such occasions. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 
SOUTHWEST, UTAH- 
IDAHO AND MONTANA 


By Rev. H. C. Benjamin 
and J. J. Boyd 
Governors, Rocky Mountain and Utah- 
Idaho Districts, Respectively 

HE joint district dinner at the Tor- 

onto Convention, combining the 
Rocky Mountain, Southwest, Utah- 
Idaho and Montana Districts, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the various dele- 
gations and it again cemented the 
friendships existing between these far 
Western Kiwanians whose problems are 
identical, and afforded an opportunity 
to talk over the accomplishments of 
the past and plans for the future. 

Governor H. C. Benjamin of the 
Rocky Mountain District presided, and 
short talks were given by Governors 
Hugh M. Milton, Jr., of the South- 
west District, J. J. Boyd of the Utah- 
Idaho District, and Edwin Grafton of 
the Montana District. 

International Vice-President Andrew 
Whyte brought greetings from Kiwanis 
International. He was introduced by 
Past Governor Carl P. Schwalb of the 
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Internation- 


Rocky Mountain District. 
al Trustee George E. Snell was pres- 
ent and gave a talk. 

Pat Patience of Denver, Colorado, 
led the singing of the group and each 
person present was asked to introduce 
himself and give his present home and 


state of birth. It developed that only 
two are now living in the same state 
of their birth. 

The musical numbers supplied by the 
International Committee on Music 
were splendid and all in all it was a 
successful and ever to be remembered 
occasion. These district dinners are 
of immense value in bringing together 
into closer contact neighboring dis- 
tricts and should remain a permanent 
fixture of all International Conven- 
tions. 

We are looking forward to again 
joining with these splendid Kiwanians 
from the inter-mountain country in a 
greater and more numerously attended 
district dinner at San Antonio in 1935. 


ALABAMA AND 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 
By John J. Sparkman 


Governor, Alabama District 

NE of the high spots of the In- 

ternational Convention was the 
district dinner hour. The Alabama 
and the Louisiana-Mississippi Districts 
held a joint dinner on Tuesday eve- 
ning. This was attended by thirty 
from Alabama and thirteen from 
Louisiana-Mississippi. The dinner was 
presided over jointly by the two Dis- 
trict Governors—John J. Sparkman 





William H. McDonnell, past president of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, and lieutenant 
governor in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District in 1930, publisher and civic leader, was installed as 


United States Marshal by Federal Judge Wilkerson early in July. 2 
In this picture Kiwanian McDonnell (center) is surrounded by his fellow mem- 


counties in Illinois. 


His jurisdiction covers thirty 


bers. From left to right: Raymond S. Blunt, Raymond J. Crist, Charles W. Brown, J. Leo Cleary, 
H. Morgan Packer, President, Hugo S. Hertel, Claire T. Driscoll, William H. McDonnell, L. C. 


Smith, Benjamin W. Bassford, Cornelius S. 


Kelly, George Fleming of the Hyde Park club and 


Immediate Past District Governor, Harry S. Himmel, Immediate Past President of the Englewood 
club, and Captain William Enright. 
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On behalf of the Capital District, E. I. (‘Cy’) Carruthers, District Governor 
(right) presents chair to the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District, the gift being 
received by Gordon S. Dodington, District Governor. 


of Alabama and Rabbi F. K. Hirsch 
of Louisiana-Mississippi. 

During the dinner, International 
President (now Immediate Past Presi- 
dent) Joshua L. Johns, with Mrs. Johns, 
visited and extended greetings to the 
group. We were also distinguished by 
the presence of International Past 
President J. Mercer Barnett of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. James M. Lynch, 
International Trustee, was the speaker 
and official representative of Kiwanis 
International for the occasion. He 
brought a very interesting and inspir- 
ing address. 

Entertainment of the highest order 
was provided by the Saguenay Singers, 
the Glendale Glee Club and Mr. Green- 
hill. 

Various members were called upon 
during the evening to make short, in- 
spiring talks, relate experiences or tell 
jokes. It proved to be an occasion 
of congeniality and real fraternalism, 
and was brightened by the presence 
of a number of ladies from both dis- 
tricts. 


CAPITAL 
By Edwin F. Hill 
International Trustee 
TTENDANCE at the annual Cap- 
A ital District dinner held on the 
roof garden of the Royal York Hotel, 
was outstanding with 96 of the 104 
Kiwanians and ladies present. Gov- 





ernor E. I. “Cy” 
Carruthers, Char- 
lottsville, presid- 
ed, with Mrs. 
Carruthers. The 
invocation was 
given by Lewis 
‘Be Breuninger, 
Jr., son of the 
president of the 
Washington, D.C., 
club. 

A message 
was brought to 
the group from 
International by 





Trustee Charles 
E. “Pat” Milli- 
kan. He was in- 


troduced by for- 
mer International 
Trustee Russell 
S. Perkins of 
Petersburg. 
Others at the 
head table _in- 
cluded Past In- 
ternational Presi- 
dent Harry E. 
Karr, Baltimore, 
Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors M. Chan- 
ning Wagner and 
Mrs. Wagner, 
Wilmington, and 
Richard Watson 
Copeland and 
Mrs. Copeland, 
Hopewell, Asa 





W. Howard, District Secretary- 
Treasurer, Roanoke, Immediate Past 
Governor Edwin F. Hill and Mrs. 


Hill, and former Lieutenant Governor 
Robert A. Hutchison, Manassas. 

Governor “Cy’’ expressed apprecia- 
tion at the large number of dele- 
gates, members and guests from the 
various clubs and introduced the vari- 
ous groups. Good wishes from the 
Capital District’s Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, club, were brought to the as- 
sembled diners by Lieutenant Governor 
Edward P. Stoltz, of Beverly Hills. 
The Beverly Hills club was officially 
designated as a Capital District club as 
a result of the courtesies extended 
while host to the district at Los 
Angeles last year. 

Entertainment included the head- 
liner singers from Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, who were encored and encored. 
Then came young Bobby Jones of 
Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, and another 
entertainer who, in a powerful voice, 
sang “Old Man River.” 

The dinner was brought to a close 
with an invitation from Governor 
Gordon S. Dodington of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, to have the 
Capital District group visit the All- 
Canada dinner where John S. White, 
a delegate of the New Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, club presented Tom 
H. Carter, Secretary of the Saint John, 
New Brunswick, club with its charter 
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of “extended territory,” receiving in 
return a photograph of the territory 
annexed. 

Governor Carruthers then surprised 
Governor Dodington by presenting him 
on behalf of the Capital District the 
“Kiwanis Fellowship Chair” for the 
Kiwanians of the Ontario-Quebec, 
Maritime District, as a token of 
friendly fellowship. 

This chair was made of wood from 
historic places in the Capital District. 

The district will soon work on its 
plans for San Antonio. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST, 
NEBRASKA-IOWA AND 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 

By Harold C. Jones 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pacific-Northwest 
District 


NE of the most colorful district 

dinners of the Toronto Conven- 
tion was that staged by the Pacific- 
Northwest, Nebraska-Iowa and Minne- 
sota-Dakota Districts in the Exhibi- 
tion Room of the Royal York Hotel. 
Surrounded by beautiful paintings, 
panoramas and exhibits of Canadian 
mineral, agricultural and _ botanical 
wealth, an even hundred Kiwanians 
and their ladies enjoyed a program— 
combining music, humor and good-fel- 
lowship. Presiding was District Gov- 
ernor Karl E. Mundt of Minnesota- 
Dakotas, assisted by Governor W. E. 
Wolcott of the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict, and Acting Governor Claude W. 
Barrick of the  Pacific-Northwest 
District. 

The songleader of the evening was 
Roy Gillette of Oskaloosa, Iowa, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Beaulieu of Austin, 
Minnesota, at the piano. The witticisms 
of Governor Mundt, combined with a 
barrage of new stories, marked the 
toastmaster as an expert in the art of 
smile provoking. Special guests were 
International Trustee and Mrs. Clin- 
ton S. Harley and International Trus- 
tee Curry W. Watson. International 
Chairmen present were: Claude W. 
Barrick, Kiwanis Education and A. F. 
Branton, Achievement Contest. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker brought greetings from Ki- 
wanis International, but refused to en- 
lighten the hilarious Kiwanians and 
their beauteous ladies as to the hidden 
significance of the extra initials. 

Especially enjoyed were the enter- 
tainment features of the evening con- 
sisting of band selections by the Port 
Huron, Michigan, Kiwanis German 
Band; Gene Greenwell; Bobby Jones, 
juvenile soloist (who made a hit in 
one); Homer Thomas, of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, clog dancer and raconteur; 
Burt Clayton of Saint Paul, expert 
rifle shot; Mrs. Beaulieu in piano- 
logues; vocal trio composed of Mrs. 
Beaulieu, Roy Gillette, and Mrs. Clyde 
Sanborn of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

This marked the fifth joint district 
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Photo courtesy Kiwanian Fred Schutz, 


Washington, D. C. 


Kiwanis International Honors Unknown Soldier 


On behalf of Kiwanis International, 


members of the Washington, D. 


C., Kiwanis club placed a 


wreath at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Rev. John C. Palmer of the Washington club pro- 


nounced the invocation. 
placed the wreath, 


Lieutenant Governor Irving Diener and President Lewis T. Breuninget 
after which Lieutenant Governor Diener made a very appropriate ad 


Directly in front of the tomb are Harold N. Marsh, vice-president of the Washington club; Irving 
Diener, Alexandria, Virginia, lieutenant governor, Capital District; and Lewis T. Breuninger, presi- 


dent of the Washington, D. C., club. 


In the front row (with straw hat in hand) is Claude W. 


Barrick, Tillamook, Oregon, governor of the Pacific-Northwest District for 1933 and 1933-1934 
chairman of the International Committee on Kiwanis Education. 


dinner enjoyed by the delegates and 
ladies of the three great districts, and 
the warm personal friendship devel- 
oped each year have created a definite 
bond of interest between the friendly 
folks from Victoria, British Columbia, 
to Omaha, Nebraska. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 
AND INDIANA 
By Harold W. Ward 
Secretary, Illinois-Eastern lowa District 
OMRADESHIP and high spirits 
were the prevailing notes at the 

fine little joint dinner of delegates 
from the Indiana and Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa Districts Tuesday evening in one 
of the cozy grill rooms of the Royal 
York Hotel at the Toronto Convention. 

Governor George H. Alfs of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District presided 
and with that beaming smile and ready 
flow of wit and good humor made the 
hours spin along happily. 

Lively talks were made by Imme- 
diate Past President (now Past Presi- 
dent) Carl E. Endicott, International 
Trustee A. Copeland Callen, Gover- 
nor Walter I. Fegan of the Indiana 
District, Immediate Past Governor 
George W. Fleming of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, Past Governor 
Daniel S. Wentworth of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker. 

Lieutenant Governors Le Febvre, 
Bullen, Baldwin, Forsythe, Washburn, 
Flewelling and Williams of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District were pres- 
ent and took a bow. 

There were 118 present represent- 
ing both districts—fifty-seven from 
Indiana and sixty-one from Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa. 

Singers of Kiwanis songs, that in- 
imitable Saguenay Quartet, Mrs. “‘Pat’’ 


Carson, the Glendale Singers, and 
other extras came in and rendered 
fine music as the program went on in 
a series of humorous, stirring, or lively 
speeches. No one can write up such 
an event—it just can’t be confined to 
the English vocabulary! But Kiwanis 
spirits were on the rampage and every- 
one present would not have traded it 
for any other Kiwanis evening of their 
experience. 

District Secretary Harold W. Ward 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
was the manager of all the details 
that brought about such an enjoyable 
time. 


FLORIDA AND GEORGIA 
By Joseph S. Shaw 


Lieutenant Governor, Georgia District 
E Florida and Georgia Districts 

held a joint dinner with about 125 
present. District Governor John R. 
Wright of Florida and District Gov- 
ernor Mark A. Smith of Georgia 
divided the responsibility of presid- 
ing. 

There was no set program, but fewer 
and shorter speeches prevailed. Dur- 
ing the evening Past International 
President George H. Ross came and 
expressed word of welcome on the part 
of Canada, International Treasurer 
Hatfield came on behalf of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and brought a Mexican 
Senorita who danced to her partner’s 
guitar and all those present, at least 
all the men, will be in Santone next 
year. Among other speakers who ap- 
peared were Roe Fulkerson, who talked 
on Jasmine bushes and Spencer Mc- 
Callie who discussed the New Deal. 

Among the various notables pres- 
ent from Florida were: Former Inter- 
national Treasurer Walter R. Weiser; 
International Trustee C. Harold Hip- 
pler; J. A. Frohock, a member of the 
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International Committee on Agricul- 
ture; District Governor Wright; Past 
Governors George I. Hiller and Con- 
nie Condict; and Former Lieutenant 
Governor Eddie Rice. 

The notables from Georgia included: 
Past International President and Mrs. 
Henry C. Heinz, Chairman Faber A. 
Bollinger of the International Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations; District 
Governor and Mrs. Smith; District Sec- 
retary and Mrs. J. C. Jones, Jr., the 
latter acting as pianist during the eve- 
ning and a good one, and Lieutenant 
Governor and Mrs. Joseph S. Shaw. 

Various types of entertainment were 
furnished, none of which was more en- 
joyed than the singing of Assistant In- 
ternational Secretary George W. Kim- 
ball with an improvised quartet. Little 
Bobbie Jones, the Glendale Saxaphone 
Sextet, that great baritone from Salt 
Lake and a lot of barber shop har- 
mony with Mrs. Jones at the piano, 
a solo by Mrs. Hamilton Holt, wife of 
the President of the Macon, Georgia, 
club, and some community singing 
under the unusual leadership of Con- 
nie Condict rounded out the evening. 

These joint meetings of the Florida 
and Georgia Districts are looked for- 
ward to each year by the members 
of the two districts, and there is no 
doubt that in a couple of hundred 
years both districts will forget where 
the state line exists. 


OHIO 
By Pete Land 
District Secretary 
NE of the most delightful events 
of the Toronto Convention was 
the Ohio District Annual Dinner held 
on Tuesday evening, June 12, in the 
Palm Court Room of the spacious 
Royal York Hotel. 

Prominent guests at the speakers’ 
table in addition to District Governor 
E. J. Kautz were Past International 
President and Mrs. Edmund F. Arras, 
International Vice President Arch A. 
Schramm, Lieutenant Governor and 
Mrs. Ben A. Arneson, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor William C. Landphair, Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Mrs. Earl Beckley, 
District Treasurer and Mrs. Floyd A. 
Pfaff. 

Short addresses were given by Past 
International President Arras, Inter- 
national Vice President Schramm and 
International Trustee George E. Snell, 
the official representative of. Kiwanis 
International to the Ohio District Din- 
ner. 

Entertainment was furnished by the 
International Committee on Music, 
which kindly had the German Band 
from Port Huron, the Saguenay Sing- 
ers under the leadership of Jerry Shea, 
and a couple of Mexican dancers, de- 
light the Ohio-ians with their talent. 

In addition to those at the speakers’ 
table there were present District Sec- 
retary Pete Land; Past Lieutenant 
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Governors J. Pritchard Smith, Dr. 
E. V. Prior, Dr. Charles L. Harding, 
Robert W. Ustick and J. Edward Weit 
and Mrs. Weit. 

Of the 140 official registrations, 117 
attended the dinner—eighty-one men 
and thirty-six ladies. 


NEW ENGLAND 


By Lindol M. Scott 


District Secretary 

HE district dinner was one of the 

high spots of the convention for 
New England Kiwanians, their ladies 
and guests. This gathering on Tues- 
day evening in the beautiful Venetian 
room of the Royal York Hotel was 
attended by approximately 100. 

The speaker of the evening, Inter- 
national Trustee A. Copeland Callen, 
presented a message full of inspira- 
tion with just the proper amount of 
humor. During the dinner much fine 
entertainment was provided by various 
groups and individuals. The New 
Englanders were especially pleased to 
greet the Saguenay Singers, who had 
contributed so much to the enjoyment 


of the district convention in Saint 
Johnsbury last September. The 
Mexican entertainers, who were said 


to be typical of some of the entertain- 


ment to be enjoyed at San Antonio 
next year, were also much enjoyed. 
At the close of the speaking, what 
at first seemed likely to be a very 
serious and embarrassing situation for 
the district was turned into a half- 
hour of uproarious nonsense. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Richard W. Fitch of the 
Connecticut Division, who was ac- 
cused by Mrs. Wyeth of having at- 
tempted to carry on a flirtation with 








President Carrington on 
the Air 


The first of a series of short 
Radio Talks to Kiwanians and 
their friends by President Car- 


rington will be heard over the 
Columbia Coast-to-Coast Net- 


work from 1:00 to 1:15 Eastern 
Daylight Time, Thursday after- 
noon, August 23, 1934. Advance 
notice of succeeding talks will be || 
published. The musical features | 
of these programs will be in 
charge of Thomas L. Husselton, 
Chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. 























Gallup, New Mexico, Sponsors Inter-Tribal 


Indian Ceremonial 


HE Kiwanis Club of Gallup, New 

Mexico, has sponsored the Inter- 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial ever since 
its inception many years ago and many 
of the directors of the Ceremonial are 
members of the Kiwanis club. These 
include: Horace Moses, Glenn Em- 
mons, Dominic Rollie, J. J. Kirk, Presi- 
dent Frank S. Lawrence and Secretary 
Homer Powers. 

The Ceremonial is held annually the 
last Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
of August, and it is participated in 
by all the tribes living in the South- 
west, of which Gallup is the center. 

The entire Ceremonial includes: 
Spectacular dances of the many tribes, 
competition in games and sports, and 
the finest authentic collection of In- 
dian arts and crafts displayed any- 
where. As it is well known, these 
Southwestern tribes are famous for 
their work in basketry, silver, pottery, 
feathers, beads and skins, as well as 
their rug weaving. 

The exhibits of the approximately 
5000 Indian children and various In- 
dian schools are really remarkable. 

Gallup still remains an interesting 
frontier town, but there are modern 
hotels, garages and motor camps. It is 
more or less the center for many inter- 
esting trips within a day’s motor ride 
—comprising the Grand Canyon, Pet- 


rified Forest, Painted Desert, Mesa 
Verde National Park with it hundreds 
of pre-historic ruins, Canyon De Chelly 
with its century old, cliff-dweller ruins, 
Inscription Rock, ice caves and many 
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her, was tried before President Morin 
of the Boston club with James Gal- 
lagher of Newton in the role of Prose- 
cuting Attorney, and President Louis 
Shaffer of Malden, appearing for the 
defense. Defense witnesses were un- 
able to establish the defendant’s inno- 
cence. He was found guilty, placed on 
probation for five years in the custody 
of the complainant. It is rumored that 
the defense counsel will appeal the case 
and that it may be brought up for re- 
hearing at the District Convention at 
Northampton. 

The New England District held a 
Farewell Dinner at Montreal Saturday 
evening following the convention. 
Many of us left Toronto by boat, 
traveled down the Saint Lawrence to 
Montreal and our party broke up 
Saturday evening when we took trains 
for various points in New England. 
Just previous to leaving, we had a 
dinner at the Mount Royal Hotel at 
which District Governor E. Wesley 
Enman presided. There was a group 
of thirty and we had with us Gov- 
ernor Walter I. Fegan of the Indiana 
District, President Douglas Taylor of 
Montreal, L. M. Hatfield of Saint Law- 
rence, Montreal, Joe Whalen of Spo- 


kane, Washington, and J. C. Lee of 
San Bernardino, California. 
other points of attraction, including 


numerous Indian villages and reserva- 
tions. 

The Kiwanis Club of Gallup extends 
to all Kiwanians and friends a wel- 
come to this Ceremonial, which is 
known throughout the world. 

President Lawrence of the Kiwanis 
club will be glad to send detailed in- 
formation pertaining to hotel reserva- 

tions, motor routes, etc., upon request. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Gallup, New Mexico, along with three Navajo Indians, who are 

participants in the Ceremonial this year. The Indian woman is an expert Navajo blanket weaver, 

the elder man is a Navajo Medicine Man and famous sand painter, and the young Navajo is one 

of the finest of native silversmiths. The club invites all Kiwanians and friends to attend the Cere- 
monial the last week in August. 
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International Ideals 
(From page 345) 


which will permit them to buy the 
necessities of life for their loved ones 
and themselves. We must also arrange 
that the agriculturists of our continent 
will receive reasonable prices for 
their products so that they will have 
that purchasing power (now non-exist- 
ent), which does so much to keep the 
wheels of industry going; which sup- 
plies that effective demand for goods 
which must exist in any country before 
it can be said to be prosperous and 
before any national contentment or 
happiness can obtain. 

Just as Napoleon, military genius 
though he was, could accomplish noth- 
ing without an army; just as a Prime 
Minister, or a President can do little 
without supporters; so, in the same 
way, no country can be happy and 
contented unless its farmers and its 
workers are happy and contented. The 
exploitation or the idleness of those 
two great classes must be prevented. 
Therefore, to give to all that fair dis- 
tribution of which I speak; to see 
that justice and fair dealing is meted 
out, we must correct the errors of 
our present system. It is true that this 
is primarily a problem to be faced by 
public men in all countries, but its 
solution is just as important to indus- 
trial and professional leaders as it is 
to public men. 


Great Opportunity for Kiwanis 

The motto of Kiwanis is—‘*We 
Build.” To build on sound foundations, 
your great institution of almost 2000 
clubs and nearly 100,000 members has a 
magnificent opportunity to help solve 
these two great problems—to foster 
peace and codperation among the 
nations of the world, and to establish 
at the same time within our own boun- 
daries a more just and fairer distribu- 
tion of commodities than has been the 
case in the past. By helping your 
people more fully to attain these ideals 
you will be doing for your nations a 
service which will deserve the grati- 
tude of posterity. 

The same rules of justice and honor 
exist between nations as between men. 
“Between nation and nation as_ be- 
tween man and man lives the one 
great law of right.” 

The American Republic and the self- 
governing portions of the British Em- 
pire must lead the world in the same 
way as they have done throughout the 
fifteen years since the Great War. 
They must continue to uphold those 
free parliamentary institutions and 
the economic system in which we be- 
lieve; and continue to preserve the 
personal and political liberty for which 
our forefathers fought from 1215 on- 
ward. 

You of the United States and we 
of Canada who understand each other’s 


mentality so well, and who possess 
such magnificent areas and resources 
can unitedly build a greater and bet- 
ter type of civilization than the world 
has ever had if we do all in our power 


to attain those objects which I have | 


described. 
We are living in a stupendous age. 
Let us strive greatly and nobly that 


our children may enjoy the fruits of | 


our efforts and our leadership. 


The world is on the march. It is our | 


duty to direct its course. If we do not, 
then our civilizations may go the way 
of earlier civilizations. 

Fortunately, I may close on a note 
of optimism, for at last the terrific 
economic and financial world crisis 
seems to be clearing. All indices point 
to that conclusion. The business world 
seems to be again on the upgrade. We 
must endeavour, in the prosperity that 
we hope again to encounter in the 
coming years, to plan so well that we 
will prevent chaos from again over- 
whelming us. 


Resolutions Adopted at 


The Toronto Convention 
(From page 361) 


Appreciation 


Be It RESOLVED, by Kiwanis Inter- 
national in convention assembled, that 
sincere appreciation be expressed to 
the Kiwanis clubs of Toronto, West 
Toronto and Riverdale and their ladies 
for the wonderful hospitality and en- 
tertainment which they have contrib- 
uted to the signal success of this, the 


Eighteenth Annual Convention; to the | 


district of Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, 











as host district for its generous co- | 


Operation and Kiwanis International 
likewise expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion for courtesies extended by: The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 


of Ontario, Herbert A. Bruce and Mrs. | 


Bruce, His Worship, Mayor W. J. Ste- 
wart and the City Council; Hon. W. 
A. Gordon, 
and his officials; The Police of the 
City of Toronto, Brigadier-General D. 
C. Draper, Chief of Police; Kiwanian 
and Mrs. Charles T. Heintzman of 


Minister of Immigration 


Toronto; Toronto Harbor Commission, | 


through General J. 
Canadian National 
H. C. Bourlier, General 
Agent; Robert Simpson 
Limited; Scarboro Golf and Country 
Club; the following Toronto organiza- 
tions: Canadian Progress Club, Civi- 
tan Club, Gyro Club, Kinsman Club, 
Lions Club, Optimist Club and Rotary 
Club; Remington-Rand, Limited; On- 
tario Motor League and Tourist Pub- 
licity Bureau of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment; Royal York Hotel; and to all 
the individual clubs and districts who 
so generously contributed to the out- 
standing musical features. 


S. Langton, 
Railways through 


and | 


Passenger | 
| 
Company, | 
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365 
Perfect Shaves 


a Year 





Take an. old-fashioned _ straight 


razor with its drop-forged, hollow 
ground blade of finest Shefheld steel, 
convert it into a safety razor and you 
will enjoy the finest shave of your life. 
Strop and hone the blade properly and 
it will give you 365 PERFECT shaves 
a year from the one ORIGINAL 
BLADE. 


From England 


HAT is exactly what Wilkinson has 
done for you. This 160 year old com- 
pany of England sends you a real hol- 
low ground, drop-forged blade of finest 
Sheffield steel—just like they put in 
their world famous straight razors. 


Hundreds of thousands of men say it 
is the finest shaving instrument they 
have ever used. 


Fast 


10 seconds 


stropping 
each morn. 
ing keeps 






THIS blade EVER. 
LASTINGLY keen. 
Speedy because 
blade is NOT re- 
moved from _ razor. 
Instantly adjustable 
roller guard for 
medium, close or 
extra-close shave. 
Silver plated, rust 
resisting—drying unnecessary. Straight 


perfection with SAFETY. 


FREE 


Trial 
razor 


A free trial will convince you that 
the Wilkinson razor will solve your 
shaving troubles for life and save a 
lot of money too—no more buying a 
package of new blades every week or 
two. And the price will be a surprise 
about one-half what you’d expect 
to pay. 





Coupon 
William J. Cooper, 
19 East 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation please send me full in- 
formation about the Wilkinson razor and 
your free trial offer. 


Name 
Address 


City and State...._.___.. ponnese 
MEA 5 RCE RE 
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Peace is Everybody's Business (Massey) 


eral rules which govern nations in 
their relation to one another. That 
brings me to the question of dis- 
armament. 

Little enough has been done by the 
conference dedicated to this cause. 
A close observer of its sessions tells 
how “in the month of June, 1932, M. 
Herriot came to Geneva and gave a 
very charming sermon to the Disarma- 
ment Conference on the theme of the 
grammatical irregularity of the verb 
‘to disarm.’ ‘It is conjugated,’ he 
said, ‘only in the future tense and it 
has only the forms of the second per- 
son. The task of the Conference is 
to give it a present tense and a first 
person; to transform ‘Thou shalt dis- 
arm’ into ‘We are disarming.’ ”’ 

I believe that the people of the 
world are far more ready for a sound, 
courageous, commonsense settlement 
of this problem than their govern- 
ments realize, and that governments 
today, as so often happens, are not giv- 
ing a lead so much as waiting for 
one. The solution, after all, rests with 
that strange force known as public 
opinion. What is needed today is an 
active, responsible and informed opin- 
ion on this of all problems. 


Stop Forces Working 
Against Peace 

There are forces working against 
peace today, agencies whose interest it 
is to breed fear and distrust, to make 
peace seem a hopeless ideal and war 
a final necessity. So long as we have 
scattered throughout the world great 
and powerful corporations whose in- 
terest it is to make profit out of war, 
there will be irresistible forces work- 
ing against those who are trying to or- 
ganize peace. This brings me to one 
step which must unquestionably be 
taken before we can hope for a solu- 
tion of this problem. 

We must put an end to the manufac- 
ture for private gain of weapons for 
the destruction of human beings. There 
are signs that the public conscience of 
the world today is being aroused on 
this question. Articles have been 
written, speeches made and statements 
produced, on this complicated, difficult 
question, which have shocked the pub- 
lic mind. While the agencies that are 
fighting for peace, and for a system 
that will maintain it, must encounter 
the propaganda of heavily financed, 
secret organizations which in their 
own selfish interests are creating in- 
ternational hatred and suspicion, the 
fight may well be in vain. There is 
but one thing to do—ascertain the 
facts and broadcast them. Facts are 
sometimes dynamic things and can ac- 
complish their own mission. You have 
heard a good many startling stories re- 
lated by journalists on the subject of 


(From page 343) 


the traffic in arms, on both sides of the 
Atlantic of late. I believe them to be 
substantially true. Let me give you the 
facts in more official form. Thirteen 
years ago a Commission of the League 
brought in a report which declared the 
following: 

1. That armament firms have 
been active in fomenting war 
scares, and in persuading their own 
countries to adopt warlike policies 
and to increase their armament. 

2. That armament firms have at- 
tempted to bribe government of- 
ficials both at home and abroad. 

3. That armament firms have or- 
ganized international armament 
rings, through which the armament 
race has been accentuated by play- 
ing off one country against an- 


other. 
4. That armament firms have or- 
ganized international armament 


trusts that have increased the 
price of armaments to the govern- 
ments. 

5. That armament firms have 
disseminated false reports concern- 
ing the military and naval pro- 
grammes of various countries in 
order to stimulate armament ex- 
penditures. 

6. That armament firms have 
sought to influence public opinion 
through the control of newspapers 
in their own and foreign countries. 
This report was produced in 1921. 

The armament manufacturer has not 
been idle since. Lord Cecil said very 
frankly not long ago: 

“There is a very sinister feature to 
all the disarmament discussions. I re- 
fer to the tremendous power wielded 
against all the proposals by arma- 
ment firms.” 

The League has done a useful task 
in the control of the traffic in danger- 
ous drugs. There is an analogy be- 
tween this trade and the trade in arms. 
The former destroys individual lives 
while the latter destroys nations. But 
the best way of dealing with this 
greater peril is not to attempt to regu- 
late it but to abolish it, and place the 
manufacture of arms in the hands of 
the state itself. As Lord Cecil said: 

“Tt is no longer safe to keep in pri- 
vate hands the construction of these 
terrible instruments of death. We 
must aim at getting rid of this im- 
mense instrument in the maintenance 
of suspicion.” 


Problem for Every Individual 

I have talked for long enough and 
I have been gloomy enough in all con- 
science. I have suggested that it is 
well to be pessimistic in facing facts, 
but optimistic in devising solutions. 
What is to be done about it all? What 
are we, as private individuals, to do 


ourselves? Every great problem must 
be solved by movements which start in 
the minds of individual people. No 
solution is arrived at by some mysteri- 
ous force which operates automatical- 
ly. What I suggested a few moments 
ago was that in public opinion lay the 
hope, that when public opinion is 
formed and aroused, governments will 
act and coéperate to give it effect. 

If we could bring home to the aver- 
age man the price of war, and make 
him realize the forces working for war, 
we should have won one-half the bat- 
tle for peace. To this end I am 
going to make to you two practical 
suggestions. I should like to see an 
international and unofficial body set 
up for the purpose of laying bare the 
facts relating to the private manufac- 
ture of arms, a corporation established 
for the purpose of ferreting out the 
hidden facts which have been so care- 
fully concealed, broadcasting them 
throughout the world in all the essen- 
tial languages and in all the forms 
which are necessary, in order to bring 
home to society the evils of this 
highly organized, highly financed in- 
ternational traffic in death. A few 
magazine articles won’t do, an occa- 
sional speech means nothing. Every 
advertising man knows the effect of 
continuous and unremitting well-or- 
ganized propaganda. The motto of the 
armament manufacturer is ‘Prolong 
wars, disturb peace.” The counter 
slogan should be “Organize peace, pre- 
vent war.” Such a propagandist effort 
might well fall within the scope of 
such a body as this. So much for one 
suggestion. Let us make another. 


Impress War Costs to 
Every Individual 

We are all conscious of what the 
Great War meant in lives, and in ma- 
terial cost as well. A good many of 
us on both sides of the line are think- 
ing in terms of what another war may 
mean to the generation among whose 
numbers are our own sons. A mo- 
ment’s reflection brings these disturb- 
ing facts home to us, but we go about 
our work blindly hoping that some- 
how the tragedy may be averted. The 
meaning of war, the cost of war, is 
not even yet sufficiently part of our 
conscious selves. I have some figures 
here which give (in so far as statistics 
can give it) the cost of war to the 
United States and Canada. I think the 
figures are accurate. They represent 
in proportion to the national income 
of each (I have taken the year 1931) 
what is paid by way of increased in- 
terest on the debt due to the war, 
war pensions and hospitalization, and 
so far as the future is concerned, the 
cost of defense. 

These figures show that in the 
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United States about two-thirds of the 
total income represents expendi- 
tures for past and future wars. In 
Canada over one-half of our national 
income is chargeable to our share of 
the cost of the Great War alone. Here 
is a suggestion: 

Let our governments require every 
man to pay his income tax in two 
checks, one of them representing its 
contribution to the cost of war, the 
other to civil government, the amounts 
of course to be in the proportion of 
the actual costs of both. I believe 
that when the taxpayer had to pay, as 
he would in the United States, for 
every ten dollars of general taxation, 
six dollars for war purposes alone, and 
every Canadian five dollars out of ten 
dollars to cover our expenditure in 
the Great War, the cost of war would 
be brought home to use and we would 
take even more seriously than we do, 
proposals through which another such 
reign of madness in the world might 
be averted. 

I must apologize for intruding on 
your time this morning with these 
gloomy considerations. I feel, how- 
ever, that you will not regard the 
subject of peace as remote or academic 
or irrelevant in any such gathering to- 
day. 


Everybody's Business 


The problem of peace has become 
everybody’s business. Someone re- 
cently wrote that “We are at one of 
those turning-points of history when 
the organized will of ordinary men and 
women may determine their fate.”’ The 
course is clear. We as individuals must 
see that the operation of order and 
decency is extended from the national 
to the international sphere, and that in 
that wider field, law with force be- 
hind it shall be a substitute for the 
present anarchy. Let me conclude 
with the words of General Smuts: “Un- 
less we will make state policy private 
morality writ large, there is no hope 
for the civilization in which we live.” 


Triumphant Power 
of Ideals (Johns) 
(Continued from page $41) 


We must not prove false to mem- 
ories of what our two great countries 
have done for us in the past. Let us 
care, as we should do, for material 
things, but let us show by precept and 
example, that we care even more for 
the things of the soul. Let us, above 
all, be a God fearing, liberty loving 
people. 

Let us, as citizens of two great 
countries, cultivate among our people, 
strength of character, sobriety, stead- 
fastness, a sense of obligation toward 
our neighbors, hard common sense, 
and combined with it all, a generous 
enthusiasm toward whatever is right. 





Good Citizenship an Ever- 
Present Job 


There is no place where citizenship 
can be developed as well as in the 
home. Family life cannot be happy, 
unless it is based upon duty, and the 
great underlying laws of religion and 
morality, which are a part of the great 
underlying laws of civilization. If 
these laws are broken it means the 
dissolution of civilization. 

Why should we educate our future 
generations? Because the child does 
not belong to his parents, but to the 
State, to organized society as a whole. 
The parents have duties to him, but 
no property in him. Each one of us 
is born a being, separate from his fel- 
lows and from the surrounding things 
of nature. We must make two con- 
quests, and keep making them so long 
as we live. 

One of these is the conquest of na- 
ture, and the other is the conquest of 
social relations. The conquest of na- 
ture is relatively easy, but the con- 
quest of social relations is so difficult 
that as yet but a mere beginning has 
been made of it. 

In these distressful days, when each 
one of us at times feels that the way 
of life, which we call civilized, may be 
lost and forgotten, it is imperative 
that we take stock of the forces which 
we can employ to perpetuate it among 
men. 

We all owe a positive duty to our 
community, the neglect of which we 
cannot excuse on the plea of duty to 
our private affairs. We should follow 
understandingly the course of public 
events. We should then endeavor to 
act intelligently and efficiently in sup- 
port of the principles we believe to be 
right. 


Leaders and More Leaders Needed 


In order for our Kiwanis objects and 
objectives to become a vitilizing force 
in our daily life, we must develop lead- 
ers of inspired idealism; leaders who 
have been granted great vision; who 
do such dreaming and are constantly 
striving to make their dreams come 
true; who can kindle in the hearts of 
all true Kiwanians, this spirit, with 
the fire from their own burning souls; 
those leaders who not only preach, but 
those who put into actual practice 
what they teach. 

The world must not fail in the pres- 
ent crisis. I think our real purposes 
may be accomplished. But surely not 
unless God shall give us men and 
women cast in heroic mold; men and 
women endowed, not only with the 
understanding heart, which feels and 
appreciates the condition of the pres- 
ent, but with the philosophic mind, 
which weighs with just discrimination 
the accumulated experiences of the 
past; men and women who can withal 
lift up their eyes in abiding faith to 
the hilltops of the future, which even 
now, are touched and glorified by the 
light of the approaching day. 
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corn like a $300.00 machine. Mahogany finish, 
nickel trimmed, polished aluminum. Electric 
lighted. 17x17x26 in. high. Self dumping 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota — Minne- 
apolis Kiwanians met the California- 
Nevada delegation on its way to the 
International Convention in Toronto 
and escorted the delegation on an 
automobile trip around the city. 


Digby, Nova Scotia—This club re- 
cently held a minstrel show to raise 
funds and later entertained the cast 
at a ladies’ night. Digby Kiwanians 
also sponsored an Indian Carnival and 
Sports Meet during the latter part of 
July, commemorating the landing of 
Champlain. 


Bourne, Massachusetts—This club 
contributed an unusual feature in its 
under-priviliged child program for 
the month of May. The entire Eighth 
Grade of the Bourne Schools was given 
an outing to New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. The trip, which was made in 
the cars of members, was for a whole 
day, including a visit to the Estate 
of Col. Greene, son of the late Hetty 
Greene, at Dartmouth, and included 
an inspection of the old Whaling Ship 
and equipment used in the far North 
in the old days when whale oil was 
the real thing. The Historical So- 
ciety and museum proved itself a place 
of joy and interest to the youngsters. 

Luncheon was served at Buttonwood 
Park and the children voted the day 
the best ever and one to be remem- 
bered. 


Nashville, Tennessee — This club 
staged an inter-city boxing match be- 
tween the amateurs of Memphis and 
Nashville, the total gross receipts 
amounting to $1090. Gloves, sweaters, 
etc., with the Kiwanis emblem on them, 
were presented to the boys. 

Plans are ready to construct a 
swimming pool at the John W. Thomas 
Fresh Air Camp where over fifty chil- 
dren are taken care of annually and 
between two and three hundred during 
the summer months. 


Wessington Springs, South Dakota— 
The major activity of this club is 
the work in behalf of under-privileged 
children. They are taking care of a 


young boy and have had his shoes re- 
paired two times during the last three 
months and they are making arrange- 
ments to take him to Minneapolis to 
the hospital as soon as they can. They 
are also considering the case. of a little 


Club Activities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
into realities. Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


girl who needs to have her tonsils and 
adenoids removed. In January, the 
club inaugurated a “Buddy Contest” 
with the result that attendance was 
greatly stimulated. The committees 
are active, and interesting and educa- 
tional programs are arranged. They 
have held a ladies’ night, and have 
also had several outstanding speakers. 
Wessington Springs Kiwanians are 
also sponsoring a boys’ potato club. 


Benicia, California — The accom- 
panying photograph shows Oliver Casa- 
granda and Cal- 
liope Vassos, |3 
winners in 1932 
and 1933 of a 
$100 student | 
prize given by | 
the Benicia Ki- 
wanis club to | 
the most de- 
serving and out- /@ 
standing stu- 
dent in the Be- 
nicia schools. | 
The money, in 


1932 and 1933, Cunssidion students of the 


came from the schools in Benicia, Califor- 
Calif to.N nia, who have won Kiwanis 
@llrornia-Ne€- awards. Calliope Vassos, 


vada District left, and Oliver Casagranda, 
Award for “#t 

achievement, the Benicia club having 
won in the district both years. 

Oliver won the Award in 1932 and 
had $5.00 per school month available 
for his use for the balance of his high 
school term, aiding him to graduate 
this year. He is an honor. student, 
rating second in his class. 

Calliope won the Award in 1933 
upon entering high school, and has 
another year to collect $5.00 per 
school month. Her freshman year 
record indicates that no mistake was 
made in giving this award to her. 





Saint Boniface, Manitoba — The 
work on the Saint Boniface Kiwanis 
Happyland Park and Swimming Pool 
progressed very satisfactorily, and it 
was expected that the swimming pool 
and dressing rooms, including shower 
bathrooms, etc., would be ready for 
use about the middle of July. 


Worcester, Massachusetts — This 
club put on a “Worcester County 
Week” in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium. It was a food and fashion 
show, with entertainment. Nearly 
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11,000 people attended, and the pro- 
ceeds of over $1,000 went to the 
under-privileged child fund to _ sup- 
port the scoliosis clinic at the Me- 
morial Hospital. In preparation for 
this “‘Week,’”’ a meeting was held at 
Memorial Hospital, where the work of 
the clinic was demonstrated. The 
Worcester club has expended $20,000 
on this clinic in the last ten years. 


Welch, West Virginia—The greatest 
of all religious dramas, The Passion 
Play, was sponsored by the club re- 
cently for the benefit of its under- 
privileged child fund. The play was 
arranged by Dr. Albert Wolff with the 
only traveling company on its last 
American tour. For a week prior to 
the performance a number of mem- 
bers devoted the greater part of their 
time to making advance arrangements, 
such as, advertising, ticket sales and 
visiting schools of the county. Two 
matinees and one evening perform- 
ance were given with an approximate 
attendance of 3,500 for all three 
showings. The club made a net profit 
of $300, all of which will be devoted 
to its under-privileged child work. 


Greenville, Mississippi — For the 
month of April the club adopted the 
“Asheville Plan” of team and _ indi- 
vidual member contest, based on 
points for various activities and ac- 
complishments. The membership was 
divided into three sections, or teams, 
the winning team to be rewarded with 
basball tickets by the second high 
team and with cold drinks, peanuts, 
etc., by the low scoring team. 

A great degree of healthy interest 
resulted from the contest, ten new 
members were secured, and it is be- 
lieved the greatest permanent good 
will result from one of the items that 
gave the members the opportunity to 
call personally on all other members. 
A large percentage of the club mem- 
bers made one hundred per cent on this 
score by calling on the entire member- 
ship within the month. New friend- 
ships were made, old ones were 
strengthened and cemented and a new 
feeling of close, personal fellowship 
and friendship is now enjoyed by the 
club personnel. Secretary Charles I. 
Brown says, “We strongly recommend 
the ‘Asheville Plan’ to all clubs.” 
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Old Fort Niagara International 
Celebration September 3-6 


By LEE TRENHOLM 


OVERNMENTAL, military and 
G ecclesiastical personages from 

both sides of the Atlantic are 
to participate in a dramatic commem- 
oration of two centuries of heroic war- 
fare and more than a century of per- 
fect peace during the four day Three- 
Nation Celebration, financed by the 
federal, state and Niagara Falls mu- 
nicipal governments, which is to be 
held at Niagara Falls and at nearby 
Old Fort Niagara September 3 to 6. 

Dedication of Old Fort Niagara, 
completely restored to its 17th Cen- 
tury picturesqueness after seven years’ 
labor and at, a cost of $500,000, and 
the unveiling upon its lake-front re- 
doubt of a monumental memorial to 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty, under which 
the American-Canadian frontier has 
remained unfortified for 116 years, 
will supply the occasion’s contrasting 
motifs of war and peace. 

Kiwanians are familiar with the 
general theme because of the active 
interest taken by your organization in 
international peace and good will. 

These reciprocally emphasized themes 
have been woven into an _ historical 
drama, with a cast of 3,500, to be 
presented nightly during the cele- 
bration under direction of Thomas 
Wood Stevens, famed dramatist and 
producer. It is to be staged in full 
costume at a new municipal stadium, 
seating 15,000, which the city of 
Niagara Falls is constructing for the 
purpose near the cataracts. 


Notables from many parts of the 
world are expected. These include 
President Roosevelt; the Duke of 


York; the Earl of Bessborough, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada; Rt. Hon. 
Richard B. Bennett, Premier of Can- 
ada; Secretary of State Cordell Hull; 
the British and French Ambassadors; 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York; le Marquis de Montcalm; le Duc 
de Levis-Mirepoix; five cardinals of 
the Roman Catholic Church; the Bishop 
of Paris and official representatives of 
L’Acadamie de Francaise, of L’Insti- 
tute and of 20 French cities from 
which came many of the new world’s 
explorers and colonists. 

French attendance at the Three-Na- 
tion Celebration will probably be nu- 
merous because of the large repre- 
sentation which is crossing the ocean 
in two chartered steamers to be pres- 
ent at a preceding series of Canadian 
anniversary fetes. Beginning at Gaspe, 
Nova Scotia, on August 25, these 
events are to follow the general -course 
of original French exploration of the 


St. 
progressing to Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, whence 
on September 3 the entire French dele- 


Lawrence and the Great Lakes, | 


gation is to proceed to Niagara Falls. | 
The Old Fort Niagara Association, | 
which maintains the Old Fort as a pa- | 


triotic and historic shrine under nomi- 
nal rental from the War Department, 
is sponsoring the Three-Nation Cele- 
bration through a specially organized 
non-profit corporation. It has been 
financed jointly by private subscrip- 
tion and by $50,000 recently appro- 
priated by the New York Legislature 


and being disbursed by Dr. A. C. 
Flick, State Historian. 
By means of the celebration, the 


Association hopes to awaken the con- 
sciousness of the peoples of both con- 
tinents, in a period of world unrest, 
to the complete success of the peace 
which has prevailed for more than a 
century along one of the longest of 
frontiers. With the Old Fort, focal 
point of prolonged and sanguinary 
conflict, as a martial backdrop, it is 
planned thus the more impressively to 
present refutation of the dogma that 
lasting international peace is an ideal 
beyond actual realization. 

Long neglected, even threatened 
with destruction by the very inland 
seas over which it so long stood guard, 
the Old Fort’s restoration was begun 
seven years ago at the instance of W. 
W. Kincaid, founder and now president 
of the Old Fort Niagara Association. 
With the codperation of various civic, 
patriotic and historical organizations 
and aided by private contributions and 
public funds, the long and exacting 
task of reviving its simple 17th Cen- 
tury grandeur was begun. 
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AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY 
FORT DEFIANCE, VA. 

In the famous Shenandoah Valley 
MAJOR CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., 
CO-PRINCIPAL 
Past President Staunton Kiwanis Club 
“A Kiwanian Principal, school 

tains Kiwanian principles.” 

A Military School is really a training school in 
good citizenship. Discipline is necessary if a 
boy is to gain the real qualities that make a real 
man. Here he will learn to be obedient, prompt, 
neat in his personal appearance and habits, re- 
spectful to recognized authority and able to stand 
square on his feet and take care of himself in any 
emergency. 

Augusta Military Academy is rated an Honor 
School by the War Department and maintains a 
Junior Unit of the R. O. T. C. with Cavalry if 
desired 

800 acres and a splendidly equipped Gymnasium 
and swimming pool afford excellent facilities for 
recreation and development. 

Boys will be accepted for the Junior and Ad- 
vanced Schools between the ages of 12 and 20 
years. Accredited School and our certificate ad- 
mits to all Universities and Colleges. 

Send for catalog. 
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Into the rampart which tops the sea | 


wall on the Lake Ontario side, with 
$16,000 furnished by the federal gov- 
ernment, Will A. Cannon, noted Nia- 
gara Falls architect, is setting an im- 
posing 


sandstone monument to the | 


Rush-Bagot Treaty. This epochal com- | 


pact, signed in Washington in 1818 by 


the then acting Secretary of State and | 


the British Ambassador, simply com- 


mitted the contracting parties to the | 


limitation of naval armaments upon 
the Great Lakes. 

But the spirit of amity and inter- 
national good will which it engendered 
has, by tacit extension, come to pre- 
vail along the entire 3000-mile Cana- 
dian-American frontier and has sur- 
vived recurrent pique on either side 
over differences which elsewhere might 
have led to armed conflict. 
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semble in 3 minute. FLEX-NEK (below) 
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A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
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emblem in gold. 


This binder holds 12 copies of The 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 








Hon. Frank E. Merriam 


A few hours after the death of the 
late Governor Rolph of the State of 
California, Frank E. Merriam, a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Long 
Beach, California, took the oath of 
office as Governor of the State, with 
Judge Frank Collier of the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County admin- 
istering the oath. 

Governor Merriam was president of 
the Long Beach club in 1927, has been 
a member since September, 1919, and 
that he is a very loya! Kiwanian is 
indicated by the fact that for quite 
a number of years he has had a 100% 
attendance record. 

The Governor was born in Hopkin- 
ton, Iowa. He came to California in 
1910 and served the state as a mem- 
ber of the Assembly for ten years, 
Speaker for four years, State Senator 
for two years and Lieutenant Governor 
for nearly four years. In connection 
with his activity in Kiwanis he attend- 
ed a number of International conven- 
tions. 

A newspaper reporter asked him 
what his plans were for a Sunday im- 
mediately following his induction into 
office. He answered, “As superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Long 
Beach, I will as usual, conduct the 
young people’s class which begins at 
9:20 a. m.” 

Kiwanian Frank is a widower, with 
three sisters living in Long Beach and 
a fourth at Santa Ana. 

Almost immediately on coming into 
office the new Governor was con- 
fronted with the tangled labor situa- 
tion in San Francisco. 


Mark Smith, governor of the 
Georgia District and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, has been 
elected president of the Georgia High 
School Association. At the present 
time he is superintendent of the 
Thomaston public schools. He served 
three years as executive vice-president 
under the late Dr. Joseph S. Stewart 
of the University of Georgia. 


Howard L. Robinson, past president 


of the Kiwanis Club of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, has been appointed 
United States District Attorney for 


Northern West Virginia. 


Frank J. Baker, first president of 
the Utica, New York, Kiwanis club is 
president of the Florist’s Telegraph 
Delivery Association, Incorporated. 
He is a former mayor of Utica. 


We Salute the Flags 
Kiwanian flags are proudly waving 
O’er western friendly powers, 
From northern shores, far Arctic 
laving, 
To southland of palms and flowers. 


Your flags and mine we salute today 
Are more than mere painted bunt- 
ing, 
And symbolize man’s peaceful sway 
The nations are eagerly hunting. 


Your flags and mine we love today 
Are eloquent emblems of glory, 
Rich heritage grand, from famed 
array 
Of heroes in songs and story. 


Our flags are heralds of vast good will, 
Proclaiming the cheer of Kiwanis, 


That men and communities all may 
thrill 
With progress through matchless 
Kiwanis. 


With Service our watchword in Life’s 


emprise 
We build and we lift through Ki- 
wanis, 
And meet the world’s need with glad 
sacrifice 


And help in the name of Kiwanis. 


Our God and our nations and homes 
command 
First place in our ardent devotion, 
While fellowship rules us from strand 
to strand, 
Supreme from 
ocean. 


snow peaks to the 


EARL CARTER, 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Corpus Christi, Texas 
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William D. MeNeil, another past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Utica, 
New York, is president of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion and is now serving his second 
term. Kiwanian McNeil is also Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Retail 
Jewelry Code Authority. 


Kiwanian Loyal Nelms of Houston, 
Texas, was elected chairman of a city- 
wide council from 45 civic organiza- 
tions to map out an organized recrea- 
tional program for that city. 


Charter member and first president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Midland, On- 
tario, Dr. Garnet E. Tanner, has been 
elected as the representative of East 
Simcoe in the Ontario Legislature. 


Toronto Honors 
Former Champions 


Recently the Toronto, Ontario, club 
had an athletic day in honor of some 
of its members who had won Canadian 
and International honors. 

Jack Near, who was General Con- 
vention Chairman, once won _ the 
twenty-mile Marathon race, and has 
won trophies for every distance from 
one mile to twenty miles. 

Don Linden, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Music, represented Canada 
at the Olympic Games in 1906 as a 
walker, and on that occasion he was 
called upon to.introduce the Canadian 
delegation to the Royal visitors, in- 
cluding the late King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. 

Walter Andrews for fourteen con- 
secutive years was the Champion Bi- 
cycle Rider of Canada. He held more 
championships in one year than any 
other rider. 

Ed. Archibald was once the Cana- 
dian all-round athletic champion, and 
held the Canadian Pole Vaulting Rec- 
ord for a number of years, and repre- 
sented Canada at the Olympic Games 
in Greece in 1906, and at the Olym- 
pic Games in 1908. 

Lou Sebert in one afternoon won the 
100 yards in ten seconds flat; the 220 
yards in 22 1/5 seconds; and the 440 
yards in 49 4/5 seconds, a feat that 
has never been repeated by any other 
Canadian athlete. 

George Doherty, a former member 
of the club, rowed with the winning 
eight at the National Regatta in Phila- 
delphia in 1898. Good for one club, eh? 
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1934 District Conventions 


The Time —The Place — You Bring the Ladies! 
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DISTRICT PLACE 


Western Canada - - - - Lethbridge, Alberta - - 5 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Eau Claire, Wis. - - - ee 
Utah-ldaho - - - - Idaho Falls, Idaho - . 9-10 
Pacific-Northwest - - Wenatchee, Wash. - . 19-21 
Minnesota-Dakotas St. Paul, Minn. - - . 20-22 
Rocky Mountain - - Trinidad, Colo. - . 26-28 
Texas-Oklahoma_~ - Galveston, Texas . 26-28 
Illinois-Eastern lowa Danville, Ill. - - - - . 27-29 
Michigan - - - - Traverse City - - - Sept. 4-5 
New York- - - - - Utica - - - - - - Sept. 16-18 
Indiana - - Ce C- - - - Gary - - - - a Sept. 20-21 
Montana - - - - - Miles City - - - Sept. 23-25 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime . Halifax, Nova Scotia Sept. 23-25 
Nebraska-lowa - - - - Fort Dodge, lowa - - - Sept. 26-28 
Kentucky-Tennessee - Chattanooga, Tenn. - - - Sept. 27-29 
New Jersey - - - - - Ocean City (Host—NMillville)- Sept. 27-29 


New England- - - Northampton, Mass. 
- - = = = Sept. 30—Oct. |, 2, & 3 


Southwest - - - - - - Santa Fe, New Mexico- - Oct. 5-6* 
Louisiana-Mississippi - - - - Hattiesburg, Miss. - - Oct. 7-9 





Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Excelsior Springs, Mo. - Oct. 7-10 
Pennsylvania - - Wilkes-Barre - - - - Oct. 8-10 
Carolinas - - - - Asheville, N.C. - - - - Oct. 10-12 
Capital - - - Richmond, Va. - Oct. I 1-13 
Florida - - - . Tampa - - - Oct. 14-16 
West Virginia Huntington - - Oct. 15-16 
Alabama - - - Montgomery - - Oct. ‘16-17 
California-Nevada San Diego, Cal. - Oct. 18-20 
Georgia - - - Columbus - - Oct. 19-20 
Ohio - - - - - Columbus - - 


* Tentative 











with a couple of girls in typical dress in the foreground. 

















An Alpine scene in the Swiss Village at the World’s Fair. Nice 
mountains in Chicago this year, what? 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO CHICAGO 


CALL ON THE FOLLOWING OFFICES ESTABLISHED FOR YOUR 
USE— ARRANGE TO ATTEND SOME KIWANIS MEETING 


There are 20 clubs in Chicago; 40 more near Chicago; Meetings Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


International 


Kiwanis International Headquarters is centrally locat- 
ed just out of the traffic congestion of downtown. Easily 
reached by cars, buses, taxi or walk. Here in this clear- 
ing house of all club activity there is much of interest. 
Visit and cement closer relations with your club and take 


Headquarters 


advantage of the many worthwhile services available. 
This is a service headquarters maintained for every mem- 
ber and every club to use for any kind of information you 
may want. Arrange to spend a little time here. 

520 North Michigan Avenue Telephone Whitehall 7478 


Illinois-Eastern lowa District and Chicago Club Headquarters 


Offices of the I-I District and of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago are maintained in the Hotel Sherman through the 
generosity of the hotel management. Rooms 475 - 476. 
Right in the heart of the downtown section. A short walk 
only to all main stores, theatres, dine and dance places. 


Five-minute ride to the World’s Fair. Kiwanis meeting 
at the Hamilton Club every Thursday at 12:15 noon. 
All taxi rates in Chicago are materially reduced. 
District office—phone Franklin 3722. 
Chicago club—phone Franklin 8530. 





Kiwanis Clubs Will Aid Visitors 


The South Central Club of Chicago maintains the Ki- 
wanis Hall of welcome at the Auditorium Hotel, 430 S. 
Michigan Avenue. Information about housing, trips, etc., 
secured here. Phone Harrison 5000—Room 967. The 
club meets on Tuesday noon at the Lexington Hotel, 2135 
South Michigan Avenue, a few minutes’ walk to one of 
the main entrances of the Fair. 

The Woodlawn, Chicago, club, located in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago section on the south side, has a special 
Committee on Housing to provide housing in homes of 
Kiwanians and their friends for visitors. Ten minutes 
to the Fair grounds. Fast Illinois Central electric subur- 
ban service. For information write Arthur W. Fleming, 
7631 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, Phone; Regent 3692. 

The Kiwanis Club of Edison Park, a few miles north- 


west of the Chicago downtown section, has sponsored an 
Information Center. The club also maintains a directory 
listing places where visitors may obtain reasonably priced 
accommodations with private families. Write to Li. E. 
Hedges, President, 6699 Northwest Highway, Edison 
Park, Illinois. 

The North Central club also meets on Tuesday noon at 
the Drake Hotel, near International Headquarters. 

Through the courtesy of the University of Chicago, at- 
tractive rooms in the beautiful University Quadrangles 
are available at low rates. Facing the Midway and Uni- 
versity buildings. Club atmosphere. Ten minutes to the 
World’s Fair by fast I. C. suburban service. Write or 
wire for information and reservations to H. O. Hoeppner, 
or William Mather, Bursar, 1155 E. 58th Street; Chicago. 
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